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ABSTRACT 



Investiaated was use of an instructional simulation 



model with elementary classroom taachers to identify learning 
disabled children, to utilize effectivelv’ ancillary personnel, and to 
initiate remediation programs in the classrooms^. Teachers 
participatinq in the model were said to view children on videotape in 
many school ..ettings, review academic achievement by studying 
records, select course of action on preprogramed materials, receive 
immediate feedback as reinforcement, study commercial instructional 
materials, and plan remedial programs for two learning disabled 
cnildren. Two evaluation instruments developed were an opinionnaire 
and a set of three microsimulated situations. The simulation model 
was tested by 17 persons in a small elementary school. Results of rhe 
opinionnaire' indicated that the model was successful and could serve 
as inservice training. Analysis of microsimulator showed significant 
difference between means of control and experimental groups, and two 
of three subtests showed significant differences in favor of the 
experimental groups. It was conciudeg that the simulation workshop^ 
did improve teacher observational skills needed to recognize learning 
disabiiltles and to formulate remedial programs. <CB) 
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skillo needed to enable class no on 
children vjith learninfr problems, utilize ancillary persoiinel 
ef f ect D vel.5'’ , and inlti,ate remeciiatloi^. proyra.i!.;b in ulioii 
>rooms . 

A mr.lor concern of this study was the development 
viable simulation model. haterials were developed 
from a, variety of sousrGCs; l.e,, current litera,ture, cabo 
studies, clinic records. The aim of this aspect of the 
study was to fuse theoretical and experiential data v;ith 
practical simulation techniques. 

The slmuls,bion iriodel developed for this study 
allowed the pai-ticipants to view children on videotape in a 
variety of school schtln.qs, review past achievernents by 
studylnp; school records, choose a course of action on pre- 
promrainiried rnateria.ls, receive reiiif orcenient throu«r,h linintdl 
ate feedback, study commercial teaching materials, and plan 
a remedial program for two children exhibiting specific 
ip: dlsi 
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were designed to encourage partici 
crmation on each child, explore other pos- 
help, and finally formulate a plan of action 







Cane Gt.udien and renultlna rnat>:n'’lalG v.’ore cievelov'e.;,. i or 
eif;ht hypothetical children. A clciss of twenty -four oie- 
irontary children acted out specifically cons true ted scenes 
elaht children role played tlie hypothetical caGC-otudy 



children for the video- taped sequence^. 

TvJo evaluation iiistruments viere developed for use 
in the evaluation of the viability of ■ :ie simulation pack- 
ape. An opinionnalre was adapted specifically for this 
simulation* in addition, a set of three microsimulated sit' 
uatlons vjere developea and then validated by a panel of 
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slnisla tloii packarje and evaluation iristi'’unients 



VJere pilot tested with a group of regular classroom teachers 
nder structured conditions before final revisiOii of the 



materials into a vrorkshop format. 

The resultin , simulation package was presented to 
the staff of a small elementary school in Baltimore County, 
harylemd, in September, 1970. The presentation was divided 
into four stages and encomiDassed slightly more than five 
hours. Seventeen persons oomprlsed this experimental group. 
The control group, for this posttest-only design, consisted 
of tvjenty-two elementary teachers attending a summer work- 
shop. A t-test of the difference betvreen the two means was 
employed in the analysis of the data oollected. 

An examination of the opinionnalre indicated the 
simulation package in general, as well as specD.flc aspects 
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of the pacl:o:\-e, v,'ere v;ell received b 5 ' the participar ts Ir 
the v'oxhachop and could very Vvell to a viable veliicle for 
1 n s e r V 1 c e t i-sx ini n.' , 

The analysis of the mioi'oslmulator showed a signi- 
ficcait difference betvjeen the means of the control, grou.p 
and expCiriiTiental group. study of the three subtests re- 
vealed that t' 0 of the three showed highly slgnlficarit dif- 
ferences in favor of the experimental group. The third 
test did not prove to be significant. 

These results suggest tViat participants in the Gimu- 
lation workshop have increased their skills in the identi- 
fication of a variety of learning problems and in the selec- 
tion of the best procedures for further assistance to aid 
in the diagnosis. It appears that exposure to the role- 
playing teclmlQue in this simulationj coupled vjith che auQ..LO- 
visual methods of presentablon and problem-solving situa- 
tions , does Improve certain observational skiils neccled by 
the classroom teacher to recognize thoBe behavioral and 
academic incUcators of potential learning problems. Gen- 
eral conclusions reached through eni analysis of the results 
of this study suggest that this type of simulation workshop 
provides an effective method of inservice training for regu- 
lar classroom teachers in identifying and planning remedial 
programs for chlldi''en with learning disabilities. 
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durin'': the dally educational activitlec and one of lier most 



important functions is that of observation, hducai'.orc in 
general and teachers in particular arc faced v.'ith decisions 
concerni.n,a the Denaviors tlici observe. It would seem a 
valid assumption that a teacher vdio is familiar with her 
students should be able to identify tlieii'’ problems; hov/ever^ 
a study done by Austin and horrison (19t3) under a ^oint 
grant from Harvard and Carnegie Inotitute Indicated there 
was a failure of teacher training institutions to familiar- 
ize their students with the problems of reading disabilities 
Another studj^ done by niciiardson (196V) of bl/ patieiitfa suo— 
pected of being mentally retarcloci and thereforo referred 
to a Child Study Center 5 shox‘/ed that ll'd (13.6b) had func- 
tloiml dyslexia. The mean I.Q. of this group vjas 109. 

A study was conducted by Ilg and Ames (1965) to 
H ri i«r’rn T e correeTioTiC ©1100 between predictions based on i e— 
spoiises of childreii during developmental examinatiC'n and 
teachers* I’atings of those ciii.ldren. V/hile they found bg^;. 
correspondence at kindergarten, they found at 1 irst 

grade and only 59b at second grade. Clearly then, grade 
teachers in thousancis of classrooms need help so that chil- 
dren wlio are potential dropouts and school failures viill be 
identified anci helped belore iailui'’e becomes a realitg^. 

The irnportaiioe of the use of teacher referrs,ls and 
the tra.ining of teachers for this purpose receives much 
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cupport fr-on the literature. 



'.L annhau g c r (19 t , p . B 3 ) 
streesoG the Importance of teaclier crairing in reseai'ch'- 
Identlf Ication techniniun-. Grofscman (19^6, p. 5?) helieveE 
that teaoViers should have some bacl-rground, in peo.iatric 
neurolopyj both as an aid in under stanclinf: a medical diag- 
nosis <..nd as a help to the physician in early icientifica- 
1 1 o n and r e : : i e ci 1 ci t i o n of modi c ci 1 - e du c a 1 1 o n pr o d 1 e i a s , 

In his cllscu.ssioii of thCi basis i or competency'' j.n 
the teaching of brain-in jured children, Crulckshank (1^6b, 
p. V) emphasisos the need of broad training and experience 
In the teaciiing of normr ^ cni.Ldr-]n accompaniea by an under- 
standing of the observational tcotiniquen for distiup ulsiiing 
the variations In behavior vdiich typify the disabled learner 
LikevJise in her study of the use of Piaget's tectoiques 

with retarded children and slow learners, Stephens (1966, 

4 f -i r T r> p t T nn nf differential 
p, y) StaGCS Qilau uxisj uu-j- j.j - 

adaptive behavior is the primary function of the classroom 
teacher in the eventual remediation program. 

In a survey of 200 kindergarten pupils (t'/eidlg, 
1967), a tea,cher and child development specialist used 
simple observation tGclmlques and a variety of teacher- 
administered, informal tests to find traits that mignt in- 
aicate future learning problems. Thej'' concluded tnat i.Q. 
scores vjere much loss useful as an indicator of i eading 
success than readiness and emotional maturity. They agreed 
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to portray the behaviors in an observable medium. It was 
decided to choose a number of school activities vjhich could 
act as a setting for videotaping. Each setting had to be 
planned so as to display the learning difficulties of the 
eight children and at the same time include the normal ac- 
tivities of the other children. Since this was to be a 
third grade classroom, the activities vjould revolve around 
regular third grade lessons. The activities would also 
have to adapt to filming procedures and still depict the 
child's learning disability in a number of different v/ays. 

The situations finally decided upon for the video- 
taping vjere: the children playing on the playground, par- 

ticipating in building a clay map, and drawing a map on the 
board. The playground activities v/ere chosen so as to have 
the opportunity to include certain behaviors and motor 
skills vjhich play an important part in the diagnostic pro- 
cedure. The chalk board scenes and clay map scenes w’'ere 
done twice, each time with a different group of children so 
as to provide the participants v;ith an opportunity to vieiv 
all children in a variety of settings. 

V7ith the situations to be simulated having been 
chosen it then became necessary to devise the means to 
display the learning difficulties of the children in each 
of these settings. The eight children viould have to pro- 
vide clues in each scene that could be observed, noted, and 
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later compiled oy a participant as part of the identifica.- 
tion of the child's learning problem. 

Development of scripts Scripts viere vjritten for 
each scene to be filmed. These scripts vjere devised to fit 
the general pattern of the scene and then rewritten to in- 
clude vjords, actions, or patterns of behavior indicative 
of the learning problems of the eight children. The forma- 
tion of the scripts relied heavily on information compiled 
in the case study file and reference works of authorities 
in the field of learning disabilities. In some scenes tvro 
or three of the children "would be interacting i*xith others 
in the class in such a manner that certain clues to their 
learning difficulties v^ould be evident. 

In order to insure a maximum amo"unt of realism to 
the scenes, the scripts were distributed to five elementary’’ 
teachers from four different school systems for their opin- 
ions and suggestions as to the language, content of the con- 
versation, and description of the learning activities. The 
% 

scripts were then revised to incorporate the suggestions 
made by this group. 

Selection of school and class Choosing the school 
in which to do the actual videotaping involved establishing 
criteria to be met and obtaining permission to videotape in 
a school meeting these criteria. In order to produce a 
simulation package capable of reaching teachers employed 
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in a variety of comniunities , it was necessary to find a 
school fitting these requirements. Three schools meeting 
the basic criteria were located v/ithin the city of Syracuse, 
New York school system, and permission was obtained to con- 
duct research in one of these schools. 

The school v;as located on the fringe of the urban 
school system vmich did in fact include a somev^hat diver- 
gent socioeconomic community. Although an old building, it 
had been well-maintained. A meeting with the school prin- 
cipal was arranged to gain her approval and help in selec- 
ting the third grade class to serve as the role-players in 
the videotaping. 

Following the selection of the class, a discussion 
was held with the teacher to explain the objectives and 
procedures as well as solicit her cooperation in the pro- 
ject. The teacher, by virtue of her familiarity v;ith the 
children, helped to choose the children best suited for 
the role-playing parts. Through the teacher's enthusiasm 
the students in the class unanimously agreed to participate 
in the simulation. V/ritten permission to participate vias 
given by all parents of the children. 

Prenaration for videotapes Following the selection 
of the children who were to appear in the previously des- 
cribed scenes, permission vias obtained from the teacher and 
principal to conduct a limited number of training sessions 
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with these children. Due to scheduling problems within the 
school, a rninimum amount of time vjas allotted for coaching 
the children in their parts. These sessions v/ere conducted 
on four successive afternoons for a period of one and one- 
half hours each. Only one student was replaced during this 
period and this occurred after the first day. As the 
training progressed it vias noted by the investigator that 
the children were able to ad-lib, using their own expres- 
sions, to produce a more natural situation. Consequently 
some of the children preferred to use their o\«i v;ording, 
referring to the behavioral description only as a fr^'me- 
work. Other children relied on their ability to memorize 
the script as given to them. Adjustments were made in the 
scenes during rehearsals so as to facilitate the lighting 
and camera angles. 

The only props needed in addition to the children's 
normal classroom materials were a dravjing of the state on 
the chalkboard and a clay map. The map was constructed and 
extra clay was supplied as needed. Each student was pro- 
vided with a name tag, both front and back, to aid in 
identif ication during the taping and to provide the viewer 
with a means of associating the children with the other 
printed material comprising the simulation package, 

Videotaoing: the simulated situations The videor 
taping covered three afternoons; gie day for the outdoor 
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playgroimd sequences, one day for the classroom scenes, 
and one day for the testing sequence. Two cameras viere 
used as well as the videotape recorder and monitor. The 
personnel involved included tv:o professors with experience 
in simulation procedures, one graduate student v;ith ex- 
perience -in instructional technology, and the investigator 
who had coached the students for the role-playing situation. 

Each scene vjas enacted and taped twice so as to 
provide the students with the opportunity to feel comforta- 
ble in their roles and to give the cameraman the choice of 
the best scene. Follovang the taping, each scene was 
played back on the monitor in order to provide an oppor- 
tunity to review the scene for clarity and/or possible 
retake. 

The taping of the simulated testing scene involved 
one-half day with very little coaching as the two students 
chosen for this part performed well and required little 
prior preparation. 

The tapes were then played in their entirety and the 
best scenes chosen for the final tape. The tapes vjere edi- 
ted, dubbed, and put into sequence on a master tape for use 
with the appropriate stage in the presentation. 

Development of Printed Material 

It v/as felt that tv:o types of material would need 
to be developed for the participant to reach the objectives 
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of the simulation exercise. One type of material supplied 
to the participant would be informative and useful in the 
diagnostic procedure. The other type of material v;ould 
revolve around problem-solving situations and '"^Ould involve 
the participant in a decision-making process. In both cases 
it was important that the materials provide useful ird‘orma- 
tion which might be referred to when making decisions. The 
materials were constructed in such a manner as to facilita.te 
the role assumption. 

Various sources v;ere consulted in the construction 
of each piece of material. A few of the most ^bequently 
used of these sources were: case study files, ^^ference 
books, actual reports, review of existing f , student's 
work, and consultation ^^rith other educators, "^he follow- 
ing is a list of materials constructed specifically for 
this simulation package and a brief description of each 
item: 

Class lists were devised to cover the P^st year 
(third grade). The information on these lists included 
the achievement scores, I.Q. scores, attendance, reading 
levels, and teacher comments, for an entire d^ss of 
tvrenty-f cur children, including the eight who ‘^’^Ould re- 
ceive special scrutiny. A class picture showi^^g each 
child with his name tag v/as included to help th^ teacher 
familiarize herself with the members of the cl^-Ss as 
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they appeared on the television screen. 

Cumulative reco 2 '*d folders vjere constructed for 
the eight children and contained such information as fam- 
ily data and home conditions, attendance information, test 
results, child *s picture, reports of parent- teacher con- 
ferences, teacher remarks regarding unusual behavior, and 
other school data. 

Samnles of students * vjork vzere included to give 
the participant a graphic picture of the students’ class- 
room performance. VJithin each folder viere at least two 
pieces of this work; either art, spelling, or math. In 
some cases this v/as a copy of the actual work of a student 
V7ith a learning problem, and in other cases items v/ere 
artificially constructed to depict an area of difficulty. 

Psychological re-ports for each of the four 
students exhibiting a specific learning disability were 
carefully constructed with the assistance of a school 
psychologist to insure proper procedure and realism. Sacn 
report contained the results of a number of psychometric 
instruments as well as an interpretation of the results. 

A stud?/- .?uide and bibliopTraohy of perceptual pro- 
cesses were written to introduce the participant to the 
terms used in learning disabilities and the definitions • 
of these terms. An educational example of- the perceptual 
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process v;as also included to aid the teacher in identify- 
ing the term with classroom situations. 

Results of a Frosti.'^ Developmental Test of VisuaJ. 
Fercention and an explanation of the scoring procedures 
were included to add' yet another piece of pertinent infor- 
mation to the total package. This item was devised v;ith 
the help of a psychologist to correlate and support the 
data previously given. 

An explanation of the Purdue Perceptual-Motor Siirverf 
scoring system was extracted from the test booklet for use 
in the participant scoring stage of the sequence. 

A Choice of Actio n form was constructed as a task 
•item to force the participant into a decision regarding her 
selection of the best source of information. The participant 
is given nine choices from x^hich to make the selection as to 
vjhom or where she should go to receive the most help. The 
participant is given four chances to make the selection 
v/hich V70uld yield the most information in this situation. 

The. Response Form to the above items v;as designed so 
as to give the participant the opportunity to receive a mem- 
orandum, note, or narrative regarding her choice. Each 
response to a choice from the above form v;as carefully con- 
structed to allow the participant an opportunity to receive 
feedback to the decision. The feedback, if negative, vzould 
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not penalize the participant; rather it v:ould encourage her 
to look elsev;here for assistance. By having four chances 
to receive feedback, the participant vjould have a better 
opportunity to reach the best source of information. 

Propcram Planning Guidelines were developed for use 
in the last stages in order to provide the participant with 
a practical framev;ork in which to v;ork. 

Tv;o forms v:ere developed to allow the participant 
an opportunity to record her diagnosis of the child's 
problems and give the reasons leading to this decision. 

Each form was designed to fit into a particular stage and 
requested progressively more astute observations and coii- 
clusions. 

In addition to the above material, actual copies of 
the Purdue Perceptual notor Survey forms were supplied to 
each participant for her use during the scoring of these 
taped sequences of children responding to segments of that 
examination. 

In order to assist the participants in the final 
planning stage it was necessary to provide them with com- 
mercially available material. A number of programs, kits, 
reference bocks, and other instructional materials vjcx’e 
provided for the participant to become familiar with and 
use in devising the program required in the final stages. 

As a final examination of t^^ materials preceding 
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the printing phase, a Jii-'^ggjitation vias made to a 

group of doctoral candidate, ^ ^X>eci^ Education .\dinii"-i- 
stratioii. During this videoed and written 

matter was subjected to ^^^htiny to technical 

errors, credibility, and ^inal changes the 

format as well as alterati^^g the various forms were made 
as a result of this revi^^ 



Overviev: of the Simulatl p^ 

The total simulati^^ divided into four 

stages. These stages are nature and designed 

to fit into convenient tiij,^ Jiach stage has a def- 
inite purpose and involves ^bt];.Qguction of information 

as well as problem- sol vij^^^, overall objec- 

tive is to lead the parti^^^^^.t th^^^^gh a process of iden- 
tification, educational , g,rA program planning 

for children exhibiting ^Odera"to learning disabil- 

ities. 

The first stage the teacher to identify 

those children v:ho exhibi-^ -behaviors which may 

indicate an existing or T^^g^j^aing problem. The 

teacher is given the oppo^v^^i'ty yiev; a videotape con- 
sisting of a class on the ni g-^^^^^bnd engaged in class- 

room activies. In additiQ^ ig pj-ovided with class 

lists vjhich include achiev^^gh’*^ scores, reading 

levels, and group l.Q,, Scopes » 
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The teacher is then asked to list these children 
she has chosen ana indicate her reasons for includin;^ each- 
child. A discussion period at the conclusion of this staf^e 
deals vjith the children chosen and the rationale leading to 
their inclusion. Of the tv;enty~four children in the class, 
eight show definite indications of learning problems. , By 
involving the teacher in the total group discussion, an 
opportunity is afforded to cover the various indicators of 
individual learning problems as well as investigate a wide 
variety of learning disabilities. 

In the second stage, further information is intro- 
duced in the form of cumulative records and children's 
work. The teacher is then asked to revievj her initial hy- 
pothesis, add any additional information extracted from 
these records, and form a new hypothesis regarding the 
learning problems of the eight children. 

A discussion session at this point is concerned 
with reviewing the process by which the teaicher arrived 
at the initial diagnosis, the types of learning problems 
encountered and the differences regarding general and 
specific learning disabilities. Four children exhibit- 
ing general types of learning disabilities are discussed 
with the emphasis placed on the teacher's awareness that 
these children will usually be found in most classrooms 
and will remain there. The remaining four children rep- 
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resent different types of specific learnir,^ disabilities 
Kbich carjnot be defined precisely with the present infor- 
mation. 

The teacher is then asked to choose the best source 
from which to obtain further inf ormation necessary to aid 
in the diagnosis of the children’s learning problems. 

Forms are provided which give responses to the teacher’s 
choice. In this manner the teacher may select a source of 
information, receive a response, judge the viability of the 
response, and then seek help from another source if the 
first response is inadequate. 

The objectives of this stage are to aid the teacher 
in discriminating betv^een general and specific learning 
disabilities and to seek help from ancillary personnel 
when diagnosing a child’s learning difficulties. 

Stage three is concerned with supplying further in- 
formation in the form of psychological reports, Frostig 
test results, and a study guide of terms used in learning 
disabilities. In addition the teacher is introduced to 
the scoring procedure for the Purdue Perceptual-Motor 
Survey. She is then asked to score the responses of two 
children as they perform this test on videotape. The 
teacher is then required to collate all information re- 
ceived on the four children, describe the child’s problem 
in educational terms, list the factors leading to this 
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conclusion, and specify the different learning disabilities 
of the four children. 

The discussion period in this stage focuses on the 
conclusions regarding the specific learning disabilities of 
the four children. Of major concern are the step-by-step 
processes involved in the identification and diagnosis as 
vj-ell as the contributions of ancillary personnel in this 
process. The differences between the specific problems, 
how they may be helped, who should be involved, and the 
teacher *s role are also discussed. The emphasis is placed 
on the tvjo children exhibiting problems in auditory per- 
ception and hyperactivity, as the tv:o children having vis- 
ual perception problems will receive the focus of attention 
in the last stage. 

The fourth stage requires the largest block of 
time as the teacher is asked to plan a program for the tv;o 
children displaying slightly different visual perception 
problems. They are to establish criteria for the program 
regarding time considerations , availability of supplies, 
utilization of other staff members, and parent involvement. 
Each teacher is asked to plan a program as she visualizes 
it according to her own perceptions, criteria, and ability. 
Various materials in the form of texts, reprints, teachers' 
manuals, commercial kits, and other instructional materials 
are provided to assist the teacher in this stage. 
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The objectives of this stage are not primarily con- 
cerned with the accuracy or completeness of the program 
planned by the teacher, but rather the benefits accrued by 
involvement in the process. As the teacher reviews the var 
ious instructional aids available to her and incorporates 
them in her program, she V7ill increase her av^areness of var 
ious possibilities for this type of activity in her class- 
room. A final discussion period is held to consider the 
total process, hov7 it may be applied in a classroom situa- 
tion, the teacher's role in the area of learning disabili- 
ties and how the regular classroom teacher can facilitate 
the learning process in those children having difficulties 
in an educational setting. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Procedures 



Research Desifm 

The design employed in this study is described by 
Campbell and Stanley (I 966 , pp. 25-2?) as the '' Posttest- 
Only Control Group" design. 

R X 0^^ 



R 



0 



2 b 



R random assignment was made to treat- 

ment and control groups. (Discussion 
of the two groups vias covered in 
Chapter III) 

X the independent variable, the Simula- 

tion Workshop. 

0 -, the experimental group ^s performance 

on the micro simulators. 

0 ^-. the control group's performance on 

the micro simulators . 

The selection of the research design vias based on 
the decision to eliminate a pretest. Campbell and Stanley 
( 1966 ) have indicated that an interaction effect between 
pretesting and treatment should be avoided when possible, 
Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (19^9) have also indi- 
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Gated that this interaction effect is to be avoided when 
there is a possibility of sensitizinrj the participants to 
the materials. Campbell and Stanle3'‘ (i960) stress the im- 
portance of avoiding the "giveaway" repetition of identical 
or highly similar unusual content. "Where highly unusual 
test procedures are used, or where the testing procedure 
involves deception, perceptual or cognitive restructuring, 
surprise, etc. designs having unpretested groups remain 
highly desirable if not essential." In addition, the pre- 
sentation of X (simulation workshop) and the posttest (0^) 
was delivered to the groups as a package thus a pretest 
(constmicted of similar content) would be awkward. The na- 
ture and content of the instrument developed for this study 
would, in fact, sensitize the participants to the materials 
and evaluation instrument. All factors considered, it was 
decided to proceed with the posttest-only control group re- 
search design. 

Selection of the Sample Fooulation 
In order to evaluate the appropriateness of the 
simulation approach for use as a teacher training technique, 
it was necessary to develop a research design utilizing a 
group of teachers as similar as possible to the target pop- 
ulation. Since the simulation v:orkshop approach was designed 
for use with regular classroom teachers, the evaluation 
would necessitate having two groups of teachers with com- 
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parable training, experience, and backgroimd. It would be 
extremely difficult to insure complete similarity betv;een 
these groups, however the nature of their positions as ele- 
mentary school teachers would provide a basic similarity in 
training and experiential background. The one restriction 
would be that they not have course viork or experience in the 
area of learning disabilities. 

Given that degree of similarity, the three micro- 
simulators would be suitable evaluation instruments as they 
were designed to portray children with mild to moderate 
learning problems normally found in regular classrooms. 

A practical consideration v;as finding a number of 
persons meeting the criteria who vjere willing to act as ttie 
experimental group and participate in a six-hour workshop. 

A comparable group meeting the basic criteria was selected 
to act as the control group. This control group was com- 
posed of twenty-two elementary teachers attending an in- 
service course at Syracuse University summer session. 

The experimental group chosen for the study in- 
cluded the total faculty of a small elementary school. 
Arrangements were made with the principal to include the 
simulation vjorkshop as a part of the preschool in^ervice 
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program. Those participating in the ivorkshop included the 
principal, school librarian, and fifteen teachers. Although 
the simulation vjorkshop is aimed at the regular classroom 
teacher, it was decided that the opportunity to present it 
to a total school staff would expand the possibilities for 
its use as a training technique. 

The two groups were similar in a number of ways. 

Even though the principal and librarian vjere not teaching 
children in a formal sense, they v/ere in a position to ob- 
serve children and by virtue of their normal contacts be 
able to fit into the framework of the target population. 

All participants in both groups had graduated from under- 
graduate education programs or completed the requirements 
for a teaching certificate. Participants in both groups, 
through their training and occupation, were in a position 
to observe, diagnose and plain remedial programs for ele- 
mentary children exhibiting learning difficulties. Since 
the focus of the workshop was to improve these functions 
and the microsimulated situations were designed to assess 
the teachers' improvement in these areas, both groups sat- 
isfied the requirements for comparison in the research de- 
sign. 

The control group was asked to respond to the 
microsimulators during a portion of the class period. The 
instructions consisted of asking the class to read the case 
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studies carefully and choose the degree with ;vhich they 
agreed or disagreed with the list of statements foil owning 
the case study. No time limits were imposed and each person 
was encouraged to answer each statement. The workshop was 
presented to the experimental group as part of their in- 
service program. A detailed description of the vrorkshop 
is found in the following sections. 

The Simulation Workshop 

Introduction 

The introduction to the workshop was given as soon 
as all seventeen participants v/ere seated. This introduc- 
tion included a research survey of the need for inservice 
training of regular classroom teachers to provide help for 
those children with mild and moderate learning problems. 
Points covered during this phase dealt with the special 
class model and labeling of children, those children who 
would not fit any category, and the concern of conscien- 
tious teachers for these children. The objectives of the 
simulation V7ere mentioned regarding the attempt to increase 
awareness, seek professional help, and develop skills in 
identification and remediation of children ;vith learning 
problems . 

Also included in this introduction was the descrip- 
tion of the simulated school and the key role in the simu- 
lation, Participants in the exercise are to assume the 
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role of the third grade teache:t? Marty Miller; the time is 
mid-year and she has just recorded the achievement test 
scores on the class record sheet, Marty is reviewing the 
scores and reflecting hack over events in the classroom and 
on the playground during the first semester. As she re- 
flects, she begins to remember many behaviors exhibited by 
the students that could have possibly indicated a learning 
problem. 

Sbage I 

The first stage begins by the participants being 
asked bo open their folders containing the class lists 
(A and A^), class picture, observation record form (B) , 
initial awareness form (C), and. a prima.ry identif ication 
form (E) . Participants were given the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the children in the class and their pre- 
vious work by studying the class picture and the class 
lists wnich included test scores, teachers' comments, and 
attendance records for second and third grades. 

The participants were then informed that they would 
view a videotape of the children in the classroom and on the 
playground as a means of reflecting through the eyes of 
Marty Miller. They were cautioned to be alert to the 
actions and comments of the children and record these on 
their observation records. 




The first scene on the tape consisted of a slow 
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panning of the class as they entered the room and took 
their seats. Name tags viere attached to allow the viewer 
the opportunity to identify each member of the class. A 
series of scenes focused on the children as they engaged 
in various playground activities. One scene involved the 
girls jumping rope and the intrusion of one boy and the 
subsequent behavior of the group tox^ard his ineptness. 

Other scenes centered around the boys as they played kick- 
ball. Sufficient exposure was given to most members of the 
class, both at bat and in the field. 

The next four scenes revolved around two types of 
classroom activities. Two scenes were of children engaged 
in making and discussing a chalkboard map. Each scene in- 
volved a different group of children to afford the viewer 
an opportunity to observe the behaviors of a large number 
of children. These scenes were rather short, so they were 
shown tvjice to allow the vievjers ample time for observa- 
tions. 

The final two scenes depicted separate groups of 
children building a clay map. The children engaged in dis- 
cussions and deoates regarding various aspects of the map. 
Each activity portrays the children in both verbal and 
motor activity affording the viewer an opportunity to ob- 
serve a variety of different behaviors. 

Following the videotape phase, the participants 
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were instructed to collate their perceptions from the films 
and class lists and to select the children who might mani- 
fest symptoms of a learning problem and need special help. 

A discussion session follox^^ed in v/hich the instructor asked 
for the names of the children chosen by the participants and 
their reasons for the choices. 

The eight children depicting a variety of learning 
problems had been predetermined and the discussion 'was 
aimed at leading the group toward selection of these eight 
children from the vrhole class. Observations of any one 
member of the group regarding a particular child were dis- 
cussed and used as a basis for building isolated behaviors 
into patterns indicative of a learning problem. In this 
manner any member of the group would suggest a child and 
indicate the behavior observed on the tape or derived from 
previous information (forms A and A^) . Other participants 
would then volunteer any clues they had noticed, thus build- 
ing a list of behaviors, achievement levels, and other in- 
formation about that child. Each recommendation was han- 
dled in this manner until a consensus was reached on the 
eight or ten children selected by the group. Although the 
participants were directed toward the eight children around 
whom subsequent material was designed, each opinion and rec- 
ommendation was subject to debate and consideration by the 




group. 
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The discussion then centered on the broad defini- 
tion of learning disabilities and the differences among 
the reasons for each of the eight children encountering 
difficulties in school. Interaction within the group also 
centered on the importance of the teacher as an observer 
interested in seeking pertinent information useful in diag- 
nosing children’s learning patterns. 

Stage II 

Stage tv70 was initiated by distributing cumulative 
record folders containing information regarding each of the 
eight identified children and samples of their work. The 
participants vieve asked to review each cumulative record, 
take notes of pertinent information, add this to the infor- 
mation previously gathered, and arrive at a more definitive 
hypothesis regarding each child’s learning problems (form E). 

A discussion session followed this v/ork period and 
centered on the process of identification to this point, the 
definitions regarding both general and specific types of 
learning disabilities, as v;ell as the clues that teachers 
may look for v;hen attempting to identify various types of 
learning difficulties. The participants v/ere encouraged to 
give their perceptions as to the reasons why these eight 
children were having difficulty in school. Difference of 
opinion and interaction v;ere encouraged so as to stimulate 

interest and motivation. The four children having general 
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learning problems vj^ere discussed as were the possibilities 
open for them and strategies teachers may take in their 
classrooms to help these children. Opinions were solicited 
but not debated as to the possible sources of information 
needed to determine the specific learning disabilities of 
the remaining four children: Art, Garrett, Ron, and Jim. 

The final phase of this stage consisted of involv- 
ing the participants in making certain decisions based on 
information received to this point and their conclusions 
deduced from this information. The participants were to 
make these decisions by choosing a course of action (form 
E) and receiving feedback to their choice (form G). Each 
person was given the opportunity to make her choice as to 
where to seek further information needed in her diagnosis 
of the specific learning disabilities of the four children. 

The responses in form G were designed to lead the 
participants tov^ard the psychologist and informal testing 
as the best means to aid in the diagnostic procedure. As 
each participant arrived at this conclusion or completed 
the choices, she was handed a packet of four forms con- 
taining the information needed to aid in the diagnostic 
process. This information consisted of the memo from the 
psychologist (form H) , the study guide (form F) , and a . 
scoring booklet and sheet for the Purdue Perceptual-Motor 
Survey. 
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Staq:e III 

At this point the instructor commented, on the im- 
portance of the psychologist's report as well as support- 
ing the other choices as being part of a healthy investi- 
gative spirit. One of the choices involved, the use of in- 
formal tests and. the response stated, that this opportmiity 
would be forthcoming. The instructor announced that the 
participants would be actually involved in the informal 
testing by scoring two children performing the various 
subtests of the Purdue perceptual -Motor Survey. The in- 
structor and participants reviexved the scoring procedures 
for the Purdue (form J). The videotape sequences of Art 
and Jim vj-ere then vievjed vjith the participants scoring each 
item in the scoring booklet. Those items not included in 
the tape had been filled in previously on the appropriate 
parts of the scoring booklet. 

At the conclusion of the tape, the participants v;ere 
given an opportunity to complete the profile sheet of the 
Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey. During this period the 
completed Frostig tests (form I) were distributed to pro- 
vide additional data. The final diagnosis sheet (form 0) 
was also distributed at this time. This form was designed 
to furnish the participant the opportimity to gather the 
informatioiT received, record the final diagnosis of the 
children's learning problems, and list the factors lead- 
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ing to this conclusion. This exercise requires the par- 
ticipant to retrace her own diagnostic methods, analyze 
her procedures for seeking assistance, and revievj her 
knowledge of the learning process in children. 

The discussion period at the end of this stage was 
shorter than anticipated and centered on the final diag- 
nosis of the four children, the key pieces of information 
strengthening or confirming the original hypothesis, and 
the differences among the four types of specific learning 
disabilities. The participants were encouraged to give 
their opinions of possibilities for remediation within 
tne framework of the existing public school organization. 
Due to the shortage of time, the major portion of this 
discussion and feedback session focused on the tv 70 chil- 
dren having slightly different types of visual perception 
problems. The instructor emphasized the viewpoint that 
many children exhibiting these mild to moderate percep- 
tual problems impeding their ability to learn were to be 
found in many classrooms and v:ould remain in these regular 
classrooms. The participants were encouraged to visualize 
Art and Jim in their classes and consider strategies to 
help them overcome their learning problems. 

Stage IV 

A short introduction to the procedure to be fol- 
lowed was given by the instructor. The participants were 
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informed that they vjere to plan a program for Art and Jim 
utilizing the instructional materials, commercial kits, 
and textbooks in the room. These materials focused on a 
variety of techniques aud teacher aides used to understand 
and remediate visual perceptual disabilities. The partici- 
pants were to select the methods and materials needed to 
plan a remedial program for the two boys exhibiting slight- 
ly different visual perception problems. 

Criteria sheets (form L) viere then distributed and 
the participants discussed the criteria to be used vjhen 
planning the program. They were informed of the amount of 
time in vjhich they vrere to do this and instructed to review 
the materials, consider the time they might devote to a 
program during class time and ivho on the staff could as- 
sist in implementing the plan. Each participant was to 
plan her own program and then meet with one or two others 
to discuss the merits of each program. 

A large block of time was devoted to this phase of 
the x^forkshop and the participants divided their time be- 
tween studying the instructional aids and vjriting the pro- 
gram. A final discussion session followed this section. 

The session covered the programs in light of the criteria 
established. The participants centered their discussion on 
the amount of time available to them and the materials with 
vfhich they had to vrork in. their classes. It was pointed 
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out by the instructor that many of the materials needed 
could be borrowed from instructional materials centers, 
made from originals, or shared by a group of teachers. The 
instructor covered such areas as the importance of main- 
taining children in the regular classrooms, the willingness 
to seek help from others on the staff, the teacher *s role 
in identification, the possibilities open to the teacher 
in planning programs, and the need for conscientious, ob- 
servant teachers. 

The participants had many questions concerning the 
amount of training needed for this concept, how ancillary 
persons could help, and specific details regarding programs 
for Art and Jim. The discussion began to expand into var- 
ious areas of learning disabilities, instructional tech- 
niques, availability of materials, and inquiries as to 
where more information could be found. A fev7 teachers asked 
if they could keep the materials used for further reference. 
The simulation workshop encompassed a total time period of 
five hours and ten minutes. 

Develonment of Measuring Instruments 

In order to evaluate the viability fo this simula- 
tion approach to the training of regular elementary teachers 
regarding the problems of learning disabilities, it was nec- 
essary to develop one instrument and adapt another for this 
purpose. These instruments consisted of an opinionnaire 
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and a set of three micro simulation situations. 

Adapting the Ooinionnaire 

The opinionnaire would be completed at the close 
of the workshop and designed to invite the participants 
to express their reactions as to the general value, com- 
parison to other methods of teacher training, recommenda- 
tions as to appropriateness of the items in the packet as 
well as the value of the simulation method. 

Ti^o existing opinionnaires were surveyed to deter 
mine their use with this particular simulation exercise. 
The opinionnaire used by Weinberger (I965) and modified 
by rage 09 ^ 7 ) was judged to be suitable for this purpose 
The format of the revised opinionnaire consisted of thir- 
teen incomplete statements, each statement followed by 
five or six possible endings. The participant vias given 
the opportunity to choose the one ending which best com- 
pleted the sentence according to her perceptions. Each 
item included endings of vjidely divergent vievipoints to 
allow the participant great latitude in expressing her 
opinions . 

Development of r-^icro simulation Situations 

The development of the microsimulation situations 
required the construction of three separate descriptive 
paragraphs dealing with three types of learning problems. 
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i.e, a child with a perceptual handicap, a slow learner, 
and a child viith mild emotional disturbance. The para- 
graphs vjere designed to portray the behavior and scholas- 
tic problems of the child in a school setting. Following 
each paragraph were ten declarative statements referring 
to the child. These statements covered a variety of is- 
sues concerning the child *s problem, etiology, and pos- 
sible remediation. 

The paragraphs and statements were constructed 
from a study of reference material, journals, and clinic 
reports. Each descriptive paragraph and succeeding state- 
ments were the result of modifying and rearranging the des- 
criptions of learning characteristics gained from these 
sources . 

A Likert-type scale, consisting of five choices, 
was devised for the participant to use in reacting to the 
simulated situations. The choices included strongly agree, 
mildly agree, can*t say, mildly disagree, and strongly dis- 
agree. A point score from one to five was assigned to 
these choices with number one being strongly agree. 

The participant vjas to choose the amount of agree- 
ment or disagreement from the scale and put the correspond- 
ing number beside the statement. In this manner the parti- 
cipant would have an opportunity to express her agreement 
or disagreement with the statement on a sliding two-point 
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scale. If the participant felt there v/as not enough in- 
formation on I'jhich to make a judgment she \vas afforded an 
opportunity to indicate this by choosing the middle of the 
scale, (number three) "can*t say." (See Appendix) 

In order to devise a basis for scoring this evalu- 
ation instrument it became necessary to validate the instru- 
ment itself. A panel of judges was selected consisting of 
fourteen persons who were either professors or advanced 
doctoral students in the field of special education. These 
individuals represent a variety of specialized areas within 
special education, e.g. mental retardation, emotional disturb- 
ance, learning disabilities, and speech pathology. Since 
the target group for training with this material is regu- 
'3-ar elementary teachers, the judgment of trained special- 
ists, even at the doctoral student level, was vieived as an 
appropriate criterion for inclusion on the panel. These 
judges were asked to react to the three microsimulation 
situations to determine the best choices to the statements. 

It v:as felt that this panel, with their experience and 
training in the education of exceptional children, would 
have the requisite knowledge to evaluate the learning 
problem described and be in general agreement in their 
reactions . 

Eleven of the fourteen judges agreed to participate 
by complying with the request to react to the complete set 
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of micro simulation situations. Their choices were then 
tabulated to gain a graphic illustration of the eleven 
choices to each of the fifteen statements in each micro- 
simulation situation. The method used to determine the 
best ansvier was based primarily on choosing that ansvjer 
selected by the greatest number of experts. Since eleven 
ansv;ers vjere recorded, any response widely divergent from 
the rest and recorded by only one person was disregarded. 
In most cases agreement V7as reached by six or more of the 
judges. 

Any statement vjhich produced a wide range of an- 
swers from the judges or on which a clear-cut decision 
could not be reached, was deleted from the instrument. A 
final set of ten statements, from the original fifteen 
for each paragraph, was chosen for use in the final in- 
strument. 

Having determined the best answers to the state- 
ments, scoring would be in terms of degree of agreement 
with the panel. A point system was devised consisting of 
a higher score of three and progressing downvjard to tvjo, 
one, zero, or a minus one. Exact agreement would yield 
three points, a one-interval departure in either direction 
would yield two points. When the best ansvrer is at the 
extreme end of the scale the score vjould be three points 
for an exact choice, two points for one interval away, 
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one point for two intervals a;vay, no points for three in- 
tervals away, and a minus one for being on the opposite end 
of the scale from the best ansvjer. The total score on the 
test would be the summation of points from the three situa- 
tions, A maximum score of ninety points would be attainable 
on the test. 

The micro simulation situations v:ere designed to 
measure the degree to vjhich the participant's choice of 
diagnostic cind remedial procedures agrees with the judgment 
of persons knowledgeable in the field. 

Pilot Test of Instructional Materials 
and Measuring Instruments 

In order to assess the viability of this general 
approach and these particular materials , a preliminary 
pilot testing, under controlled and standardized conditions, 
was held as part of an inservice workshop. The materials 
for this workshop were prepared in a temporary form to 
allow for subsequent revision. 

Since the simulation was designed for use vjith regu- 
lar classroom teachers , a comparable population was neces- 
sary for the pilot-testing phase, A population meeting 
this criterion vias selected and arrangements made for the 
inclusion of the simulation package as part of a three-week 
workshop for inservice teachers. 

The workshop was held in Howard Coimty, Maryland, on 
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June 22 and June 23, 1970. The simulation workshop was 
presented to a group of tv;enty-six persons, twenty-one of 
v/hom v/ere inservice regular classroom teachers, kindergarten 
through third grade. Five vjere ancillary personnel but 
none of the tvjenty-six had any previous training regarding 
children with learning disabilities. 

The vrorkshop was given on two successive days en- 
compassing a total of six hours and ten minutes. The first 
two stages took the expected amount of time (tvjo hours). 

The third stage took longer than expected due to the amount 
of time the participants needed to become familiar with cer- 
tain information (forms F, G, and H). In addition, the in- 
troduction to the Purdue scoring system required more ex- 
planation than anticipated. The discussion and feedback 
session v?as therefore shortened as this stage was running 
beyond available time limits. 

As a result of this loss of time for Stage 4, it 
was necessary to eliminate certain plaimed steps. It was 
decided to go right into individual program planning. 

Thus one step was eliminated and the discussion session 
was started before many participants had completed their 
programs. Stage 4, which had a scheduled time block of 
two hours, actually ran approximately one hour and twenty 
minutes . 




The instructor attempted to follow the format as 
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planned in advance. This v/as accomplished in all but one 
stage. Discussion periods were found to be rather short 
as the instructor felt the need to curtail debates in order 
to complete certain stages. 

The first stage went rather smoothly although the 
quality of the videotape playback caused the participants 
to ask for identification and clarification of some of the 
children and their comments. In the discussion session, 
a majority of the participants correctly chose six of the 
eight children and responded to many of the appropriate 
clues from the tape and background material. 

Although Stage 3 took longer than expected the par- 
ticipants reacted favorably to the information and engaged 
quite enthusiastically in the problem-solving experience 
which follovjed. The discussion session drew comments, 
questions, and suggestions from a large number of the group. 

As mentioned, in the program planning stage very 
few completed a program. As this vras not a requirement, 
the process by which the participants arrived at conclusions 
and their involvement in this stage were considered more 
important . 

In order to assist in the evaluation, an observer 
took notes throughout the vjorkshop. Adjustments were made 
in the final stages without being detrimental to the se- 
quence or objectives of the simulation. 
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The evaluation at the conclusion of the workshop 
consisted of administering the complete opinionnaire, as 
described previously, and one of the microsimulation para- 
graphs. The participants v^ere encouraged to be frank in 
responding to the opinionnaire so as to aid in evaluation 
of the materials. The results were tabulated and analyzed. 
Although no norms had been set at this time for the micro- 
simulated situation, it had been revievjed by members of a 
state department bureau of special education. 

The participants indicated their satisfaction of 
this approach to teacher training by rating the workshop 
positively on the opinionnaire. On the three questions 
pertaining to the value of the vjorkshop, over twenty of 
the twenty-six chose the ansvjers rating it very valuable 
or valuable. In general, conclusions regarding the work- 
shop v:ere that it is a better than average method of pre- 
senting this type of material. 

Questions concerning background information were 
usually favorable. Questions concerning the realism and 
emnhasis placed in this area shov/ed satisfaction by a 
majority of the participants. 

Questions concerning the value and length of dis- 
cussion periods indicated the value of this phase, but 
more than half indicated the need for longer discussion 
periods. This was felt also by the instructor. 
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The phase consistiritj of "planning a program" I'las 
considered to be either "vjorthwhile" or "extremely vjorth- 
while" by twenty-three of the respondents. A majority felt 
they could have planned a better program if they had more 
time to become familiar vjith the materials. 

As a result of the analysis of the opinionnaire , 
the observations of the instructor, and the comments by the 
observer, a number of revisions were made, A few technical 
errors in the materials v;ere uncovered, such as: an incor- 
rect age difference from second to third grade, typograph- 
ical errors, and omission of a source of information needed 
for problem solving. 

In addition, important revisions were needed in 
three areas concerned with format: (1) more time i^as needed 

for the teachers to become familiar with the materials in 
Stage 4, (2) more time should be allotted for discussion in 
the later stages, and (3) the necessity of exploring how the 
materials could be used in the classroom, 

Minor corrections were made in the printed material, 
changes were made in the time periods allotted for certain 
activities, and deletion of certain steps was made as a 
result of the information gained in the pilot presentation. 
Despite these revisions and adjustments, the evolution of 
the finished materials was accomplished without any ser- 
ious change in the original model, 
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Administration of the Instruments 
Follov/ing the final discussion period and prior to 
dismissal, each participant v:as requested to complete both 
the opinionnaire and microsimulators. Although no special 
instructions were needed, participants vjere encouraged to 
fill in all blanks and answer each question. Both instru- 
ments were completed anonymously as personal information 
was not needed in the evaluation. All seventeen partici- 
pants in the vjorkshop responded to both evaluation instru- 
ments. 



Statistics Used in Analysis of the Data 
The statistical procedure determined to be most 
applicable to this design vjas the t-test. Campbell and 
Stanley (1966, p. 26) have suggested that given interval 
data, the research design used in this study is "perhaps 
the only setting for which this test (t-test) is optimal." 
The object of using the t-test statistic is to determine 
the degree of significance of the difference between the 
two means of small samples. The t-test would allow for 
unequal size groups as used in this study. The statisti- 
cal formula and procedures were adapted from Hayes (1966, 

pp. 301 - 306 ). 

G-iven that the t-test was the most appropriate 
method to analyze the data, it was decided to apply this 
statistic to the evaluation instrument (discussed in 
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Chapter III) in two ways. The evaluation instrument con- 
sisted of three parts, but vias designed to be used as a 
single unit. Consequently, the statistical analysis 
(t-test) was applied to the results received on the in- 
strument as a. ^^hole; hovjever, in order to present a more 
meaningful analysis, the t-test statistic was applied to 
each of the three subtests (Jimmy, Ellen, and Raymond). 
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CHAPTER V 



Findings of the Study 

The findings of this study were obtained through an 
analysis of the opinionnaire responses and the application 
of statistical procedures to the microsiraulation instru- 
ments. This chapter includes an analysis of the data and 
a discussion of the participants’ responses to the opin- 
ionnaire. (Both instruments are included in the Appen- 
dices A and 3. ) 



Analysis of the Data 

The Hicro simulator 

When applying the t-test to the microsimulation 
instrument and each of the subtests, certain factors re- 
main constant. The N for each group remains at seventeen 
for the experimental group and tvrenty-two for the control 
group for each test. The research question was non-dir- 
ectional, thus a two-tailed test vjas employed in all 
cases. To achieve statistical significance at the .01 
level with 37 degrees of freedom (N^ + N 2 - 2) a t-value 
greater than 2.704 had to be achieved. 

The results of the total instrument as utilized 
in this study are indicated in Table 1. It can be seen 
that the experimental group had a mean score of ?4.1 and 
the control group had a mean score of 62.7 of a possible 
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score of 90. The standard deviation for the experimental 
group was 28.8 while the standard deviation for the con- 
trol group vjas 37.4. The statistical tool (t-test) used 
to analyze the total instrument indicated a significant 
difference between the two groups. A t-value of 5.882 was 
attained, which was beyond the t-value of 2.021 (at the 
.05 level), 2.704 (at the .01 level), and 3.307 (at the 
.002 level). 



TABLE 1 

Micro simulation Instrument 



Group 




Mean 


SD 


t-value 


Experimental 


17 




28.8 


*^^"5.882 


Control 


22 


62.772 


37. 





Degrees of freedom = 37 



.01 (two-tail) 



The evaluation instrument consists of three sub- 
tests. The N for each group (17 smd 22 respectively) and 
degrees of freedom (37) remain the same for each subtest 
(Raymond, Ellen, and Jimmy) . An analysis of the first 
subtest (Raymond) is indicated in Table 2. The mean score 
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of the experimental group was 25.2 and that of the control 
group 21.5. The analysis indicated a significant dif- 
ference "between the tvjo groups, A t-value of 4.590 was 
considerably beyond the t-value needed to be significant. 



TABLE 2 

Subtest - Raymond 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


t-value 


Experimental 


17 


25.2 


4.62 


*-4.590 


Control 


22 


21.5 


7.07 





Degrees of freedom = 37 



** P < .01 (two- tail) 
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Table 3 indicates the results of the analysis of 
Subtest 2 (Ellen) . The mean score of the experimental 
group was 24.9 and that of the control group 18.9. A 
considerable difference betvjeen standard deviations from 
the mean is indicated 5.^3 experimental, 13.30 control); 
consequently , a t-score of 5.825 was attained. Thus this 
analysis indicated there was a significant difference be- 
tween these two groups on this subtest. 



TABLE 3 

Subtest - Ellen 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


t-value 


Experimental 


17 


24.9 


5.63 


**5.825 


Control 


22 

1 


18.9 


13.30 





Degrees of freedom = 37 



P < .01 (two-tail) 
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Indicated in Table 4 are the results of Subtest 3 
(Jimmy). The mean scores of the two groups (23.9 experi- 
mental, 22.4 control) show little difference (1.5). The 
difference betvjeen the standard deviation of 6.18 for the 
experimental group and ?.6l for the control group is con- 
siderably less than in the other subtests. A t-score of 
1.72 reflects these smaller differences. There was no 
significant difference between the two groups on this 
subtest as a t-score of 2.?04 had to be attained to re- 
flect a significant difference at the .01 level. 



TABLE 4 

Subtest - Jimmy 



Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


t-value 


Experimental 


17 


23.9 


6.18 


^1.72 


Control 


22 


22.4 


7.61 





Degrees of freedom = 37 



* Not significant 





A statistical analysis of the data from the micro 
simulation instrument as a whole indicated a highly signi 
ficant difference between the experimental and control 
groups (2.704 at the .01 level). When analyzed indepen- 
dently, two of the three subtests vjere also highly signi- 
ficant (Ellen, 5.825 Raymond, 4.590). The third sub- 
test .(Jinimy) proved not to be significant, thus raising 
a number of possibilities to be discussed in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

• i 

The Ooinionnaire 

The opinionnaire was designed to gather infor- 
mation in five major areas of concern regarding the simu- 
lation vjorkshop. These five areas consisted of 1) sat- 
isfaction with the simulation approach, 2) aspects of 
the discussion periods, 3) the videotaped sequences, 

4) the printed materials, and 5) the program planning 
section. The opinionnaire was analyzed by constructing 
a table of the questions and number of responses per- 
taining to each area. An analysis and discussion pre- 
cedes each table. 

The participants indicated their satisfaction 
with simulation as an instructional approach by respond- 
ing to questions 1, 9? an^ 12 (Table 5). Fifteen of 
the seventeen respondents chose either highly appro- 
priate (Choice A) or better than average (Choice B) 
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when comparing this method with other methods of presen- 
tation (Question 1). Fourteen (Choices A and C) con- 
sidered the total simulation to be both realistic and a 
valuable experience (Question 9). Fifteen considered 
the value of the vjorkshop to be extremely worthvjhile 
(Question 13, Choice A) or v;orthvjhile (Choice B) . The 
overall reaction to the v;orkshop, according to the re- 
sponses to these questions, was extremely favorable. 

TABLE 5 

The Simulation Approach 



Choices Available 



Questions 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


1 


i 

7 


8. 


1 






9 






8 


1 


2 


12 


7 1 


8 


2 

1 


J 
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Certain questions v;ere devised to gain an insight 
into the effectiveness of specific aspects of the simula- 
tion package. Table 6 deals with reactions to the dis- 
cussion periods in each stage. Ten respondents were of 
the opinion the discussion periods were both interesting 
and valuable (Question 10, Choice A), Six regarded them 
as routine but valuable (Choice C) with one person con- 
sidering the discussions as interesting, but not valuable 
(Choice A). Questions concerning the length of the dis- 
cussion periods (Questions 3 and 11) indicated they were 
about right or should be a little longer. \'Ihen asked if 
more discussion periods should be included (Question 4, 
Choice B and Question 13, Choice C), the indications v;ere 
that the simulation would not be enhanced by adding more 
of them. Conclusions are that the discussion periods are 
valuable, could be longer, but are sufficient in number. 

TABLE 6 

Discussion Periods 
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The videotaped sequences v;ere judged to be both 
realistic and a valuable experience (Question 8, Choices 
A and C) by fourteen of the seventeen participants as 
illustrated in Table 7. Written comments by a few re- 
spondents indicated the quality of both audio and video 
portions of the tape could be improved. 'When given the 
opportunity to choose the area of emphasis, e.g, role 
playi 2 i.g, discussions, and written materials (Questions 
4 and 13) , some respondents indicated the desire for more 
audio-visual incidents, indicating satisfaction V7ith this 
mode of presentation. 



TABLE 7 

Videotaped Sequences 



Choices Available 



Questions 


A 


1 B 


C 


D 


E 


4 


6 


4 


1 

1 ’ ^ 






8 


4 


1 


10 




2 


13 


5 




2 


6 


4 
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Questions 2, 4, and 13 (Table 8) vjere concerned 
V7ith the printed materials. These materials vjere rated 
outstandinf^ly realistic (Question 2, Choice A) or fairly 
realistic (Choice B) by sixteen of the seventeen partici- 
pants. The questions soliciting opinions regarding the 
inclusion of more of this type of material (Question h, 
Choice D and Question 13, Choice B) yielded results in- 
dicating the amount of printed materials was adequate. 

The positive reaction concerning the quality of the 
material indicates the respondents* satisfaction V7ith 
this aspect of the simulation. 

TABLE 8 

Printed Materials 



Choices Available 



Questions 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


2 


8 


8 


1 






k 


6 




7 






13 


5 




2 


6 


4 
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The program planning section (Table 9) referred 

to in questions 6, 7, and 13. Fifteen of the respondents 
considered this section to be extremely vjorthv.'hile (Ques- 
tion 6, Choice A) or v^orthwhile (Choice B), When asked 
hoN this task could be more effective (Question 7), fifteen 
respondents indicated the need for, more time in general or 
specifically to survey the materials. This section is a 
major problem-solving area and six respondents chose prob- 
lem solving as needing more emphasis (Question 13, Choice 
D). Choice E of Question 13 allov^ed for comments and 
three of the four making this choice made reference to in- 
creased activity in the program-planning section. This 
section yielded positive reactions. to this aspect of the 
simulation while indicating the need for increased time, 

TABLE 9 
Program Planning 



Choices Available 



Questions 


A 


B 


C 


D 


1 E ■ 


6 


4 


11 


2 






7 


2 


8 


7 

I 






13 

i 


5 




2 I 


6 

1 


4 
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The results of the opinionnaire indicated an over- 
all satisfaction with the workshop and simulation as a 
means of presenting this type of material. In most cases, 
when given a wide selection of choices both' positive and 
negative, the participants were in favor of the materials 
and methods used in the simulation workshop. When forced 
to suggest areas for greater emphasis, the majority of 
suggestions were for expansion of .specific methods, e.g. 
problem solving, filmed incidents.; Written comments be- 
side questions centered primarily on increasing the quality 
of the videotapes alloxving more time to become familiar 

with materials in the program-planning stage. 
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Summary, Conclusions, ajtid Implications for Further Research 

This chapter includes a brief summarization of the 
study, conclusions v^hich might be dravm from the results, 
limitations of the study, and implications for further re- 
search. 

Summai*y 

This study investigated the use of an instructional 
simulation with elementary classroom teachers. The primary 
emphasis v;as to evaluate the effectiveness of a specially 
designed simulation model as a means of increasing the 
skills needed to enable classroom teachers to identify 
children v;ith learning problems, utilize ancillary per- 
sonnel effectively, and initiate remediation programs with- 
in their classrooms. 

A major concern of this study ivas the development 
of a viable simulation model. Materials were developed 
from a variety of sources; i.e., current literature, case 
studies, clinic records. The aim of this aspect of the 
study vjas to fuse theoretical and experiential data with 
practical simulation techniques. 

A global approach to learning disabilities encom- 
passing vjide philosophical viev/points provided the start- 
ing point for a gradually narrowing focus on specific 
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learning disabilities. As each piece of material was 
developed around the eight case studies, repeated refer- 
ral was made to Ryan‘s Model of Teacher Behavior (1963) 
in order to produce an orderly problem-solving process. 

The piirpose of the simulation was to lead the participants 
tiirough information processing to making judgments and de- 
cisions regarding learning problems of selected children. 

The materials were designed to encourage partici- 
pants to seek information on each child, explore other 
possibilities for help, and finally t*ormulate a plan of 
action. In keeping with good simulation practices, par- 
ticipants were not penalized for wrong decisions; rather 
they were encouraged to search for more specific and help- 
ful information. Discussion periods follovfing each stage 
gave the participants an opportunity to exchange ideas 
and ansvfer questions. 

The simulation model allowed the participants to 
view children on videotape in a variety of school set- 
tings, review past achievements by studying school rec- 
ords, choose a course of action on preprogrammed materials, 
receive reinforcement through immediate feedback, study 
commercial teaching materials, and plan a remedial pro- 
gram for two children exhibiting specific learning dis- 
abilities. 
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Two evaluation instruments were developed for 
use in the evaluation of the viability of the simulation 
package. An opinionnaire was adapted specifically for 
this simulation; in addition, a set of three microsimu- 
lated situations was developed and then validated by a 
panel of judges. The simulation package and evaluation 
instruments were pilot tested with a group of regular 
classroom teachers under structured conditions. All 
materials were then edited and revised according to the 
findings of the pilot study. 

The resulting simulation package, designed for 
use in a one-day workshop, v;as presented to the staff of 
a small elementary school in Baltimore County, Maryland, 
prior to the opening of school in September, 1970. Seven- 
teen persons participated in this workshop. The presen- 
tation vjas divided into four stages and encompassed slight- 
ly more than five hours. Follov^ing the presenta,tion of 
materials, each participant responded to the evaluation 
instruments. 

The control group was selected from a group of 
teachers with similar training and experience who were 
attending a summer workshop. . The microsimulation instru- 
ment vjas administered to the twenty- two members of the 
class to provide data for comparison with the experimental 
group. A t-test of the difference between the two means 
v;as employed in the analysis of the data collected. 
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Conclusions 

The conclusions relevant to this study are dis- 
cussed in this section in relation to the two evaluation 
■instruments . 
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The Opinionnaire 

The opinionnaire vzas designed to allow the parti- 
cipants an opportunity to anonymously express their reac- 
tions to the value of the simulation method as well as 
the appropriateness of the items in this particular simu- 
lation package. 

The analysis of the data (Chapter V) indicated 
the participants' overall satisfaction with the simula- 
tion package. In addition to the favorable reactions on 
the opinionnaire, many participants verbalized their en- 
thusiasm during informal discussions following the work- 
shop. Two teachers indicated to the investigator that 
"this has been the most stimulating experience I have been 
involved in during my inservice training. « 

In every instance, more than three-fourths of 
the respondents to the opinionnaire expressed favorable 
choices toward the simulation package. ^^^Hien requested to 
give opinions regarding specific aspects of the simulation, 
consensus was attained in all but one case. The general 
conclusions reached were that the printed materials were 
a strong component of the package. This was indicated by 
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sixteen of the seventeen participants (Table 8). 

The videotaped sequences were of major importance 
in the simulation and ^^^ere judged to be realistic and val- 
uable by most of the participants (Table 7 ); however, writ- 
ten comments indicated the technical quality could be bet- 
ter, The pilot test had indicated tha!; two scenes needed 
to be run twice in order to secure adequate communication 
of content. This was borne out by the comments during the 
ensuing discussion period. These results suggest that the 
videotaped sequences were of good content, but lacked tech- 
nical audio-visual quality. 

Regarding the discussion periods, clear consensus 
was lacking. General conclusions from this section of the 
opinionnaire (Table 6) indicated these discussion periods 
were valuable, sufficient in number, but could have been 
of greater length. The instructor found these four dis- 
cussion periods to be of considerable value in a number of 
ways. During these periods the interaction between in- 
structor and students as well as the students themselves 
provided considerable insight into the attitudes, skills, 
and problem-solving techniques of the participants. The 
exchange of information during these sessions was impor- 
tant in providing feedback to the decisions made by the 
participants and gave the opportunity to exchange infor- 
mation which added to that previously accrued. 
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The pro^ram-'^lanning phase served to acquaint the 
participants with a variety of instructional materials to 
which many teachers had not been exposed previously. The 
respondents considered this stage to be a worthwhile ex- 
perience (Table 9) and recorded for future use the names 
and sources of the materials. It was concluded that this 
was a satisfactory experience for the participants and 
could even be expanded. 

An analysis of the participants’ opinions regarding 
the simulation package in general as well as specific as- 
pects of the package indicates the simulation package, as 
used in this study, was well received by the participants 
in the vrorkshop and could very vjell be a viable vehicle for 
inservice training. 

The Microsimulator 

The following section deals with the conclusions 
reached through analysis of the data collected on the three 
subtests of the microsimulator and the test as a whole. 

Subtest 1 - Raymond . The t-test results indicate a 
significant difference between the experimental and control 
groups (Table 2) . It appears that the experimental group, 
by having experienced the simulation workshop, was able to 
be more discriminate and sophisticated in their choices of 
diagnostic approaches to the type of learning problem, mild 
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emotional problem, presented in this case study. Since the 
simulation v:as designed to improve the participants' skills 
in these areas, it may be suggested that the simulation 
package meets this aim. 

Subtest 2 - Ellen . The results of this subtest 
(Table 3) indicate a significant difference between the 
experimental and control groups. It would appear that this 
highly significant difference between the tv;o groups indi- 
cates that exposure to the simulation package increases the 
participants* skills in selecting diagnostic approaches to 
the type of learning problem, visual-perceptual, exhibited 
by the case study. 

Subtest 3 - Jimmy . The t-test results failed to 
show a significant difference between the experimental and 
control groups at the .05 level. Although the mean for the 
experimental group is slightly higher (1.5 points the 
differences between the means and standard deviation are 
the smallest of the subtests. This lack of significant dif- 
ference may lie in the fact that the simulation was not de- 
signed to increase the teachers* skills in diagnosis mani- 
fested in this particular type of non-specific learning 
problem, mild mental retardation. The previous training 
and experience of both groups possibly could have developed 
the expertise necessary to produce a good score. The con- 
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trol group scored higher on this subtest than on the other 
two, possible indicating a familiarity with this type of 
learning problem. 

The results of the total instrument (Table 1) indi- 
cate a highly significant difference betv;een the experi- 
mental and control groups. The mean score on the total in- 
strument showed the experimental group eleven points higher 
than the control group. These results suggest that parti- 
cipants in the simulation workshop have increased their 
skills in the identification of a variety of learning prob- 
lems and in the selection of the best procedures for fur- 
ther assistance to aid in the diagnosis. It appears that 
exposure to the role-playing technique in this simulation, 
coupled with the audio-visual methods of presentation and 
problem-solving situations, does improve certain observa- 
tional skills needed by the classroom teacher to recognize 
those behavioral and academic indicators of potential prob- 
lems. 

The participants in this study, including those in 
the pilot testing, exhibited enthusiasm to assume the role 
asked of them. The opinionnaire yielded positive results 
regarding participants* satisfaction vjith this type of in- 
service training. The statistical analysis of the micro- 
simulation evaluation instrument yielded a positive answer 
to the research question. General conclusions reache^^ 
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through an analysis of the results of this study suggest 
that this type of simulation v^orkshop provides an effective 
method of inservice training for regular classroom teachers 
in identifying and planning remedial programs for children 
with learning disabilities. 

Limitations of the Study 

The technique of simulation has several generally 
recognized limitations (Cohen, 19 ^ 2 ; Cohen and Rhenman, 

1961 ; Twelker, I968) . Tl^^o of these limitations are of con- 
cern to this study: ( 1 ) simulation depends heavily on the 

competence of the instructor using it, and ( 2 ) considerable 
uninterrupted time is needed. 

The simulation workshop requires an instructor pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the field of learning disabilities. 
The presentation of materials and other technical aspects 
of the workshop could be administered by most persons with 
a knowledge of educatiorji^l practices; however, the discus- 
sion periods depend heavily upon the instructor's back- 
ground concerning many facets of learning disabilities. 

The nature of the questions which occurred during these 
discussion periods, i.e,, ”.V/hat is the difference between 
visual-motor and visual- perceptual problems?" and "Does 
auditory perception have any direct relationship to hearing 
acuity?" indicates the necessity of providing a competent 
instructor for this simulation presentation. Although 
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Twelker (I968) and Cohen (1962) have indicated the impos- 
sibility of replication in all facets of simulation, 

Twelker (I968) has concluded that ”... there is enough 
control in the simulated environment so that the same game 
may be played time and again with predictable results if 
proper attention is given to administrative details." The 
competency of the instructor would be of considerable im- 
portance vjhen attempting to utilize this package or repli- 
cate the study. 

The simulation v;orkshop in this study v:as designed 
to encompass a six-hour time period. The original concept 
was that the workshop be flexible enough to adhere to most 
inservice situations, Hovjever, an inservice workshop with 
time periods spaced over more than two days would probably 
lose the concentration necessary to remember the sequential 
nature of crevious sessions. For this reason, the simula- 
tion workshop would require much of the uninterrupted time 
mentioned above. Although this would impose certain limita- 
tions on the manner in which vforkshops utilizing this mater- 
ial could be conducted, the effectiveness of the vjorkshop 
would be maintained when this procedure was. followed. 

One factor determined by the opinionnairc and through 
informal discussions concerned the technical quality of the 
videotaped sequences. Most participants vjere satisfied with 
the content of these taped sequences; however, they indica- 
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ted the audio and video were not always clear and compre- 
hensible. In addition to these technicalities, the inabil- 
ity to play videotapes interchangeably on different models 
of video recorders limits the availability of proper equip- 
ment. The delicate nature of television reception also 
limits the viability of this method of communication. V/ith 
these factors in mind, considerable improvements could be 
made by the use of professional technicians. Color film 
viith adequate sound equipment would greatly enhance the ef- 
fect of the simulated sequences. Film can be used inter- 
changeably in different makes of equipment thus providing 
greater flexibility. Sophisticated technology makes it 
possible to superimpose written cues on the visual material 
for short periods when desired. This technique v;ould dis- 
pense with the necessity of the children constantly vjear- 
ing large name tags for identification. 

The experience of creating, presenting, and evalua- 
ting these simulation materials has provided the investi- 
gator vjith positive support regarding the value of this 
type of inservice-training device. The results obtained in 
the data ana^lysis are encouraging; however, the population 
used in this study consisted of a total of only thirty-nine 
persons. These participants consisted of a representative 
sample population fitting the criteria for which the mater- 
ials were designed. Before attempting to generalize the 
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results of this study it vfould be prudent to replicate the 
study v;ith sample populations in different school settings 
and with different instructors. 

Imnlications for Further Study 
The informal findings related to this study, as 
gathered from discussions with participants and observa- 
tions during the workshop, indicate a number of directions 
for related research. This simulation vfas designed to study 
two problems in depth while only allowing cursory examina- 
tion of six others. Expansion of the package to afford 
deeper study of more learning problems would offer some 
definite possibilities. The model utilized here allows for 
development of materials for investigation of those learn- 
ing problem.s uncovered in the first stage of the simulation. 
Additions and deletions could be made to the total package 
to provide a var~ ^ty of simulated experiences. 

Another promising area providing possibilities for 
further study is the expansion of the model to include spe- 
cific siibject areas; e.g., reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic. Devising videotapes and other materials for a spe- 
cific subject area would provide the opportunity to assess 
the effectiveness of this model for a vjide range of educa- 
tional learning experiences. The opportunities for expan- 
sion and change in the model presented in this study pro- 
vide promising implications for further research, 
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The need for research concerned with maintaining 
children with learning problems in regular classrooms is of 
major importance (Maryland, 1969; Siegal, 1969; Simches, 
1970 ) . The Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
(BEFD), with a budget of eighty million dollars for fiscal 
year 1970, committed fifteen percent of these funds to sup- 
port projects designed to train or retrain regular educa- 
tional personnel to deal with handicapped children in regu- 
lar classrooms (Education Professions Development Act, 
1970). The Special Education Training Branch of BEFD has 
solicited articles specifically reflecting ideas about 
training regular school personnel and changing regular pro- 
cedures so that "mainstream" educational programs could be 
made accomodative to children of varying handicaps (Spe- 
cial Education Training Branch, BEPD, 1970). Contributing 
authors endorsing t?iis concept include such notable spe- 
cial educators as Matthew Trippe, Maynard Reynolds, William 
Morse, Burton Blatt, Franlc Hewett, and Norris Haring. 

With the Bureau of Educational Personnel Develop- 
ment supporting this concept philosophically and finan- 
cially, continued research along the lines of this study 
would seem to be particularly vjorthy of pursuit. Therefore 
the Bureau should seriously consider adaptation of this 
model for dissemination purposes. 
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2nd Grade Boy 

Raymond presents a complex picture in his school 
activities. His v;ork is sometimes exceptionally good and 
shovjs considerable creative thought. Other times, briefly 
or for days on end, he cannot do any type of v;ork with 
clarity or consistency. Raymond has had a history of er- 
ratic scores on achievement tests, unpredictable behavior 
patterns and inconsistent social adjustment. To date he 
has managed to compile grades that have enabled him to 
pass from first to second grade, although he is falling 
behind considerably in third grade. He was chosen for a 
lead role in the Thanksgiving play and did an outstanding 
job. During this time his grades were much better although 
he exhibited rather aggressive behavior the very next day 
and for weeks after. Lately, Raymond has been stealing 
from the other children and his siblings at home. He reads 
and comprehends content as well as any student in the room 
but refuses to do any drill w’ork. 

Choose the extent of agreement or disagreement and place 
that number beside the statement. 



Disagree Disagree ' Cannot Agree Agree 

strongly mildly say mildly strongly 

1 2 3 ^ 5 

_ He should be referred for special class placement. 

__ He needs a stronger type of discipline. 

__ The school psychologist should evaluate Raymond. 

The cumulative record folder should be studied. 

__ His periods of aggressiveness show that he needs 
isolation to learn. 

_ His stealing is evidence of poor family upbringing, 

_ There is no need for concern at this stage. 

_ He needs a firm hand at home. 

_ Raymond just needs Ic^* . 

A survey 'if his learning strengths and weaknesses 
is needed. 
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3rd Grade Girl 

Ellen is healthy and normal in all physical respects; 
she is happy and well-adjusted most of the time although 
she becomes depressed during reading sessions. She can*t 
seem to sit still for any length of time, but V7ill make an 
attempt to do so v/hen told. She is polite even though she 
can*t concentrate very long. She plays games well and is a 
leader in this respect although she sometimes mixes her lefts 
and rights. She can bat and kick v;ith either side, is good 
at science experiments and art, poor at reading and writing. 
Her spelling is very poor, also, and she dislikes this as 
much as reading. She does very vrell when given any mater- 
ial orally and she is eager and accurate when responding to 
this type of material. V/hen called upon to read, she con- 
stantly loses her place; thus she is unable to follow the 
theme of the story. 

Choose the extent of agreement or disagreement and place 
that number beside the statement. 



Disagree Disagree Cannot Agree Agree 

strongly mildly say mildly strongly 

1 2 3 ^ 

__ There is indication of a learning problem. 

_ There is strong indication of emotional disturbance. 

_ Ellen exhibits the characteristics of a typical 
mentally retarded child. 

_ It would be best to refer Ellen for a psychiatric exam. 

__ Ellen just needs extra homework. 

__ Indications are that Ellen may have visual problems. 

_ An I.Q. test would be a very important help in planning 
for her, 

_ An optometrist or ophthalmologist/ shou3.d checK Ellen's 
ocular control. 

_ Ellen should be referred for special class placement. 

_ Ellen* s inability to keep her place could indicate a 
figure-ground problem. 
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3rd Grade Roy 

Jimmy is a very pleasant and mild-mannered child. 

He is extremely cooperative and a pleasure to have in class 
Jimmy is well-liked and eager to help the teacher. He does 
seem to have difficulty in" most of his learning tasks. His 
records shov7 a consistently low level of performance in all 
areas. He does try very hard and gets much of his x^ork 
done, although not alviays correctly. Most everyone gives 
him credit for trying and he responds well to praise. Jimmy 
seems to have difficulty with abstract concepts and compre- 
hending symbols, but he eventually learns some of the mater 
ial. Some times he receives help from the other children 
or special help from the teacher and does better than usual 
Presently he is at least one year belov; grade level in prac 
tically all subjects. 

Choose the extent of agreement or disagreement and place 
that number beside the statement. 



Disagree Disagree Cannot Agree Agree 

strongly mildly say mildly strongly 

1 .2 3 ^5 

Jimmy may just need extra homevjork. 

Special class placement would be advisable for him. 

An I.Q. test would be the best help to the teacher. 

It is very evident that Jimmy has an underlying emo- 
tional problem. 

Jimmy needs an intensified fast-paced program to bring 
him up to grade level. 

A thorough diagnosis of his learning strengths and 
weaknesses would be useful. 

Jimmy needs to be given the opportunity to work at 
his own pace. 

His teacher must require Jimmy to finish all work. 

There is good reason to suspect a specific learning 
disability, 

A day center for retarded children might be advisable. 
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DIRECTIONS 



1 . 



2 „ 



3 . 



4 . 
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QPINIONIJAIHE 

: plecSse circle the letter in front of th*-- 

response that most nearly approaches yom’ 
opinion to the statement. 



,iS compared to other metliods toy which material 
of this nature could have been presented, I 
feel that the use of sirnulatlon exercises has 
been 

a. a highly appropriate and valuable approach, 

b. a better than average approach. 

c. no better nor worse tiian any other approach, 

d. not as good as some other inethodE night have 
been , 

e. generally inappropriate. 



Specifically, the v/ritten background items seem 
to be 

a, outstandingly realistic, 

b, fairly realistic. 

c, conceivable, 

d, , somewhat lacking in reallsn, 

e, highly unrealistic, 

f, no basis for judging. 



In terms of time spent on follow-up discussion 
of the simulation material, discijssion was 

a. far too lengthy. 

b. more thaii enough, 

c. about the right amount, 

d. not quite enough. 

e. not nearly enough, 

I feel that the simulation approach could toe 
enhanced most by greater use of 

a, role playing situations, 

b, discussions. 

c, video tapes/films, 

d, v/rltten materials. 

e, commercial remedial materiad.s/kits . 
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5 This workshop v;as best for people who were 

a. all regular classroom teachers, 

b. teachers in special education. 

0. persons currently involved In school 
admlnis ti''ation„ 

d. teachers vrith some previous training, 

6. I feel that the time spent in planning a pro- 
gram for the child was 

a. extremely worthwhile. 

b. worthwhile. 

c. possibly worthv/hlle. 

d. a waste of time. 



7, I feel that the task of planning a program 
would have beeiii more effective if 

a, more background information was given. 

b, more time was allotted, 

c. more time v/as given to orientatiun of 
materials, 

d. a lecture on the subject area was presented. 



8. The classroom observation tapes were 

a. very realistic and a valuable experience, 

b. very realistic but not a valuable exper- 
ience. 

c. realistic and a valuable experience, 

d. realistic but not a valuable experience. 

e. unrealistic but a valuable experience, 

f. unrealistic and not a valuable experience. 



9. the total simulated situation was 

a. very realistic and a valuable experience. 

b, very realistic but not a valuaole experience, 

c. realistlo and a valuable experience, 

d, realistic but not a valuable experience. 

e, unrealistic but a valuable experience, 

f. unrealistic and not a valuable experience. 
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Che discussion 



)oriodG vjere 



l'^ 



. 
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a. 


interesting and valuable. 


b. 


interestinp; but not valuable 


c. 


routine but valuable . 


d. 


routine and not valuable. 




boring but valuable. 


f . 


boring and not valuable. 



The discussion periods should be 

a, longer. 

b, about the samo, 

c. shorter* 

d. excluded. 



The overall value of the workshop to me v;as 

a. extremely worthwhile, 

b, worthwhile. 

c, possibly wortViv/hile , 

d. a v/aste of time. 



I feel that greater emphasis should be on 

a. filmed incidents, 

b. printed background material. 

c. discussion periods, 

d. problem solving. 

e . oth^ , 
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M arty Mill er Grade 3 Class List 
mid-year testing 

ACHIEVMEMT TESTS FORM A 



rade placement at testing 3*6 


3.6 


NAME 


AGE 


RDG 

VOC 


RDG 

COML- 


ARITR 

COMP 


SPELL 


soc 

STUD 


GROUP 

IQ 


ATTHiD 


LAST 

READER 


REMARKS 


rthur Lane 


S.O 


2.1 


2.0 


2.7 


2,6 


2,8 


88 








arrett Gains 


8.7 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


2.0 


2.7 


95 








2 orge Halito 


LO.O 


2.0 


1.9 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 


8l 








iraes Carson 


9.0 


2.8 


2.1 


2.8 


3-1 


2.9 


91 ^ 








sl'fery Fowles 


8.1 


3.0 


3.3 


3.2 


3.1 


2.9 


98 








3seph Sloan 


9.0 


2.3 


2 e 6 


3.1 


3.0 


2.6 


98 








Loyd Maslow 


9.0 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.7 


3.5 


100 








Lul Trusty 


8.5 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


4.0 


3.7 


115 








iluh Mantia 


8.2 


2.4 


2.3 


3.8 


3.0 


2.6 


97 








)ger Scopa 


8.6 


3.8 


! 3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


3.8 


99 








>nald Barton 


8. A 


1 

3.0 


2.8 


3.0 


2,4 


3.4 


100 








)nald ZelJjTian 


8.1 


3.6 


3.7 


3.3 


3.4 


3.8 


110 








imuel Collela 


8.4 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


94 








,yne Hanrahan 


8.2 


3-3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


3.5 


100 






























•th Lawson 


8.4 


3.1 


3.3 


3.4 


3.3 


3.8 


93 








Tithla James 


8.2 


3.2 


3.3 


3.8 


3.2 


3.8 


104 








•nis mU-S 


8.7 


2.9 


3.1 


3.4 


3.3 


3.6 


102 








an Tolley 


8-3 


2.9 


2.9 


3.3 


3.3 


3.0 


89 








thleen Gordon 


8.3 


3.2 


3.4 


3*6 


3.4 


3.8 


103 








ureen Kelly 


8.6 


3.4 


3.6 


3-7 


3.6 


3.9 


116 








cheUe Keough 


8.6 


3.6 


3.7 


3.4 


3.3 


3.7 


102 








erry Williams 


8.2 


2.8 


2.4 


2.7 


3.3 


3.3 


94 








san CaUo 


9.0 


3.6 


3.4 


3.3 


3.7 


3.4 


102 








rginla Slago 


8.1 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


3.4 


3.3 


98 


,13< 


< 
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Judith Px^.rton Grade 2 Class List 
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mid-year testing 



ACHIEVBiENT TESTS FORM 



•rade placernGnt .at testing 2,6 






1.6 








NAME 


AGE 


rdg 

vcc 


RDG 

C0>4P 


ARITi 

COlff 


r 

SPELL 


soc 

STUD 


GROUP 

IQ 


ATTEiro 


LAST 

HEADEE 


Hld^IARKS 


eth Ija’.-’f -»n 


7.4 


2.3 


2.1 


2.0 


2.4 


2.7 


99 


159 


p.lOl 


socializes too much 


j'^nthia James 


7.2 


2.1 


- - 

2.3 


2.5 


2.1 


2.6 


108 


178 


P 

p.ioi 


talks too Tnuch 


loris Knight 


7.3 


2.4 


2.1 


2.6 


2.5 


2.7 


100 


164 


p.ioi 


nice girl 


lllzabeth Shea 


6.9 


2.9 


2.4 


2.3 


2.0 


2^1 


110 


150 


p.170 


good student 


eorgia Greene 


7.3 


1.9 


2.0 


1,9 


2.3 


2.0 


91 


168 


p.lOl 


poor work habits 


an is Mills 


7.7 


1.9 


2.0 


2.2 


2,4 


2.6 


104 


155 


2^ 

P^l _ 


vorv Qulet 


aureen Kelly 


7.6 


2.3 


2.4 


2.9 


2.4 


2.6 


113 


169 


2^ 

p.170 


works very hard 


ichelle Keough 


7.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.1 


2.5 


106 


176 


1.170 


works hard 


usan Callo 


8.0 


2.7 


2.5 


2.4 


2.5 


2.2 


108 


168 


p.170 


average student 


irglnla Slago 


7.1 


h9 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


2.1 


96 


172 


2^ 

p.lOl 


very shy 
























rthur Lane 


7.0 


1.5 


1.0 


2,0 


1,4 


2.0 


93 


142 


1^ 78 _ 


erratic performance 


ric Mann 


7.4 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


1.9 


2.4 


100 


158 


ol 

p.lOl 


poor work habits 


arrett Gains 


7.7 


1.9 


_1,9 


2.1 


1.5 


2,0 


95 


162 


2 ^ 

P.lOl 


doesn’t pay attention 


eorge HaUto 


9.0 


1.4 


1.0 


1.7 


1,9 


2.0 


82 


171 


p.78 


needs individual help 


araes Carson 


8.0 


1.4 


1.7 


. 1 ’I 


^ 1 

m ^ 


2.0 


94 


170 


2 ^ 

p.lOl 


uncoordinated - messy 


effery Powles 


7.1 


2.1 


2.4 


2.0 


2.9 


1.9 


90 


168 


p.lOl 


could put forth more 


oseph Sloan 


8.0 


1.3 


1.7 


2,0 


2.2 


2,1 


101 


172 


p.6l 


refuses to listen 


loyd Mb. slow 


8.0 


2.1 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2,6 


99 


170 


i.170 


talks too much 


aul Trusty 


7.5 


2.1 


2,6 


2.8 


2.9 


2,6 


109 


174 


2^ 

p.lOl 


could do better 


alph Mantia 


7.2 


1.6 


1.7 


2.4 


2,0 


2.2 


98 


164 


p,6l 


acting up in class 


oger Scopa 


7.6 


2.9 


2.8 


2.5 


2.4 


2,6 


103 


160 


3° 

p.li 


excellent student 


onald Barton 


7.4 


2.0 


1.9 


2.1 


1.6 


2.2 


108 


170 


p.ioi 


talks out in class 


onald Zellman 


7.1 


2.8 


-2-5 


. Cl • j 


2.6 


2.9 


108 


163 


2^ 

p.170 


good student 


_ ^„Hanrahan 


7.2 


2,3 


2.2 


2.5 






101 


177. . 


2^ 

,15.170 


could do better 


cKJC 
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FO)^M Ej 
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CH013E OF ACTION . _ 


NO. 


ask for more information from the princixjal 


1 


ask for more information from psychologist 


2 


nlan an individual program for each child 




-T ^ .. . ... — - - - - - - ^ ~ - ^ ^ ^ ^ ... 

renuest stjccial class placemerit 


U 


1 . -■ *- -.1 - ■ “ ■ ■ ... 

ask for more information from the school nurse 


5 


ask for more information from former teacher 


6 


do informal tests or rurther diagnosis in class 


7 


nothing more needs to be done 


8 


- - ~ ' ' ' - ' - - - ' ■ ' 

ask for more information from parents 


9 



NAM^ 


ACTION ( 


:hosm 






1st; 


2nd 


3rd 


4 th 


Ronald 










Garrett 










Art _ 










Jim 











For reactions to your choice turn to Fom G. If you reconsider this choice, list that 
choice in colximn 2 of Action Chosen, etc. 
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FORM a 
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Resxjonses to Acti in Taken in Form 



Directions * 

The responses to actions taken in Form 'or each 
child are found on the backs of the sheet labelled ■with the 
number of the action. The response sheet is the same for each 
child exoapt in the case of action 5 where Ron’s response sheet 
is labelled pA and foUovs sheet 5» Please read only the 
responses to the actions you have written on Form E^. 



***Please do not write on these sheets - 




'i 




MEMO 



From the desk of.. 



BURTON BEALE 













•i 
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THE TOTAL MOUHT OF IKTORMATION YOU HAVE RECEIVED 
TO THIS POIHT VJOULD NOT BE SUFFICIM TO PLAN A SPECIFIC 
RMEDIAL PROCRAM. PERHAPS YOU SHOULD SEEK; ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION THR0U3H OTHEK SOURCES. 
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ILAVE YOU TRIED EVERY METHOD AND MADE EVH?Y ATTH€=T 
TO HHLP TIffi CHILDREN IN YOUR CLASSROOM? ARE THME HTOUGH 
INDICATIONS THAT A SPECIAL CLASS WOULD BE THE BEST EDUCATIONAL 
SITUATION FOR TliEM? PMAPS YOU WOULD NEED ADDITIONAL 
INFORIIATION BI^ORE MAKING THIS RECOMMENDATION. TOT WOLM.D 
BE THE BEST SOURCE raOM VUnCH TO GATHFR THIS IWORMATION? 



1 










' ■ / / ^ 



^LfS-~>-^ ^~i'L , 





Ult%L (j€J^^, Hl^^<.. 





Ll.Q^ 
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Date 



Subject 
From 1 
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|V-( V\€..\U !4l)c'»OX; 


>c.,\Opa 
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IhxvlO r^-.n:T‘(4i\'\(0( \lfoJ 


j V \ 


iiLliCMl:LO O^tofeuid i\ 


^dudu; _. 



IKFCluMAL TESTING WOULD PROVIDE YOU WITH PmUrTENT 
INFORMATION LN YOUR ASSESSMENT. THIS OPPORTUNITY WILL BE 
PROVIDED SHORTLY. DO YOU HAVE IN MIND ’t'JHAT INFORIvIAL TESTS 
OR OBSERVATIONS YOU WISH TO MAKE? WHO MOOT HELP YOU IN 
SEITCTING AND INTlRPRm'M THESE INFORMAL TESTS? IS TEIHRE 
ANY OTHER SOURCE OP INFOPIIATION THAT YOU MAY INVESTIGATE 



IN THE MEAin'BlE? 
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XF NOTHING I-IORE NEEDS TO BE DONE^ ^‘JHAT WILL MPPM 
TO nffiSE CHILDRM? HAVE YOU KffLORED ALL POSSIBILITIES? 

IF YOU FEE. YOU MAY NEED MORE INPORMATTON, WHS^E WOULD THE 
BEST SOURCE BE AT THIS TBIE? 





l^J-3 



i:cTES 



oi: PAi 



T 



COriFiiRPKC:':S 



n 

i l W i *f 



Both oarents attnndod the conference. They ayree that Aon is 
•'active'’, but he doesn't cause trouble at borne. They aid 
ap-ree that he can't stick to one task long and suld that the 
medicine prescribed by the doctor did calm him dovjn. i ‘-.y 
had discontinued the medication on their own last summer, since 
he wasn't in school. They just never had the prescription refilled 



GAHifKTT 



;rs. Gains attended the conf erence and expressed a desire to 
help in every vjay. She Indicated that Carrett had b^en testi;d 



for hearing loss (vrhlch indicated no problem) ana stirl had 
p0flQds ’’here he didn't seem to hear or at least understa.nd 
what was being said. Hg Is very Interested In T.V. and knows 
a lot about current events. He does not talii very much to 
older children, but gets alonpvjith young'er children very well. 

He seems 



to be’ well adjusted In his relat Icnships with others 



vHien engaged in games 
well at it. 



etc. He loves to draw and does very 



JIK 



Mrq Car<;on attended the conference, but didn't feel that Jim 
lTTha-InT™PTtrouble. She says that he Is happy and well 
ad1ust;a It home even though he doesn't play games wltn tne ooys 
"He seems to know many things that boys older than he is should 
knew" Hil hobby Is collecting rooks and he very muon. 

Hie Tinther did admit that even though Jim can't "talk a good ry 
he h^f trouble expressing himself on paper or reading about rocks. 



ART Parents declined to attend and would onl.y talk for a few 
minutes on the phone. They were concerned that Art was 
still prlntlnp: and blamed this on the school (a,s vrere all of 
Arts' failures). The mother promised to check his homework 
assignments . 
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Study Guido nnd Eibliography 



This study guide and bibliography has been devisod to assist teachers 
and other educators to p.lan educational programs for students who exhibit learn- 
ing problems due to a deficit in one or more of the perceptual processes so 
necessary as a basis for learning in the schools. The reader should not be 
overly concerned with the label attached to the specific area of perception. 

These labels are only a frame cf reference from which to refer to the literature 
and aid in investigation of the child’s learning difficiilties. The teacher is 
requested to understand the operational definitions and check each child against 
these definitions. Each child should be observed to ascertain if these character- 
istics are present and interferring with the child's learning procesGes. 

Professional help such as an audiologist should be secured to determine 
the child's auditory acuity (ability to receive and differentiate auditory 
stimuli) as well as an optometrist to ascertain the child's visual acuity (ability 
to see objects in one's visual field and differentiate them accurately). 



Visual Perception - ability to recognize and discriminate visual stimuli and to 
interpret those stimuli by associating them with previous experiences. This area 
includes the following sub-areas * 

Figure-ground relationships - ability to select a particular stimuli from 
a mass of incoming stimuli and shift this attention when necessary. 

educational Illustration - pupil can differentiate pictures of 
self rnd friends from group pictiireSj perceive simple words and 
foms and letters imbedded in others, foi.low word for word and 




sentence by sentence while reading 
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Perceptua l constancy - ability to recognii:c a oiven £3hape^ ^ipuro, letter 
or word rcrardless of the shape distortion^ size^ color or background. 

educational illustration - chila can recognize a letter or shape 
on a chart as well as on the board or on paper. Ability to match 
various symbols and letters in different setting. 

Visual discrimination - ability to discriminate between different objects, 
formr. and letter symbols, 

educational illustration - a pupil can match identical pictures 
and symbols, see likeness and differences in many different settings* 
circle and square, a & e, etc. 

Visual memory - the ability to recall accurately a nember of related items 
iminediately after visual presentation, 

educational illustration - pupil can recall where he stopped 
reading, can recalj where objects were placed befere being moved 
and can match symbolE in sequence. 

Spatial relationships - ability to recognize positions of objects in 
relations to each other and himself. 

educational Illustration - pupil is able to maintain letters in 
words, words in sentences, and solve problems in sequential steps 
and arrange materials on a page. 

Positions in space - the perception of the relationship of an object to 
oneself. Understanding of the concepts of over, under, behind, between, 
above, below, etc. 

educational Illustration - ability to organize materials, judging 
the space needed and manipulate blocks, draw three dimensional 
pictures, puzzles and do craft projects* 

.1 5G 
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Auditory Perceptic >n - ability to receive and understand sounds and their meaning* 
Interpretation of auditory stimuli and asGociations with previous e>:pericncos . 

This area includes the following sub areas t 

Auditory discrimination - ability to identify and r-ccurately choose between 
sounds of different frequency, intensity and pattern; ikenesccc and dif- 
ferences , 

educational illustration - child can't discriminate between such 
words as "cad," "cab," "cat," etc. May be able to differentiate 
between a knock of the door and the ring of the phone, but not 
between the telephone ring and doorbell ring. 

Auditory memory - the ability to r"- ain and recall auditory information. 

educational illustration - a child can 1 emember and follow a series 
of verbal directions or repeat words, digits or other sounds when 
required to do so. 

Auditory sequencing - the ability to recall auditory infonnation In the 
correct sequence when required. 

e ducational illustration - a student can remember and repeat series 
of complex directions, digit and letter series. 

Auditory- vocal association - ability to respo-,i verbally in a meaningful 
way to auditory stimuli. 

e ducational Illustration - a student can verbally respond to questions, 
coDplete sentences, give opposites and similarities in a smooth, 
fluent manner, 

Hon-Verbal Visual-Motor Coordination - ability to coordinate vision with movements 
of the body parts, to perceive and execute finely controlled movements. This area 
would include such sub-areas as t 

^e»Hand coordination - ability to make the hand do what the eye sees to 
be done. 

educational illustration - the child has the ability to copy, draw, 
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and exhibit smooth muscle control whenever the eye and hand must 
work together. 

Oculai control - ability to control the movements of the eyes so as to 
exhibit smooth flow and coordination, to work together as a pair. 

educational ili.ustratlon ~ the child is able to follow moving targets 
smoothly and to follovr lines of print accurately without losing 
the place. 



Spnsory- (perceptual Motor) Integration - the integration of fine and gross motor 



ac''ivitles with the perceptual input associated with these sk 



s. This area would 



include t 




Gross muscle control - the development, awareness and control of large 
muscle activity. 

educational Illustration - the child is able to perform adequately 
in the areas of running, oumping, walking, throwing, skipping, etc. 
Balance and rhythm - ability to achieve the gross and fine motor control 
necessary to maintain balance and move rh3rthmically. 

educational Illustration - the child can walk a narrow line, engage 
in games such as hopscotch and dodge ball, 
laterality - the internal awareness of the two sides of the body and their 
dlffsrences. The ability to integrate sensory-iiiotor contact through homo- 
lateral hand, eye and foot dominance. 

educational illustration - the student has consistent right or left 
sided approach in use of eyes, hands, feet in all tasks. 
Directionality - is the projection outside a person of the laterality which 
has be-en developed within. It is the ability to know right from left, up 
from down, forv/ard from backward, etc. 

educational Illustration - a student is able to write and follow 
reading material from left to right, locate directions and indicate 
right and left body parts of himself and others. 
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Body image? -- ii omplctc nvrtirencss of the body and its possibilities of per- 
formance^ includes knowledge of body parts and relative positions. 

educational illustration - a student can identify the parts of his 
bodj by name, locate them and know how to use them in games , crafts 
and normal activities. 

Temporal understanding - the ability to be ai-mre of tlrnu and to judge pas- 
sage of time as well as organization in t ms of time, 

educational Illustration - the student understands the meaning of 
time restrictions dealing with assignments. He is aware of hours, 
days of the month, seasons, and has a concept of yesterday, today 
and tomorrow. 

Tactile discrimi n ation - the ability to match and identify objects by 
touching and feeling, usir ; the sense of touch as a means of percoptual 
Input. 

educational Illustration - ability to assemble puzzles and objects 
without the use of vision, discriminate the weight and texture of 
cloth in the same manner; also quarters, dimes, nickels. 

Kinesthetic sense ■ referred to as muscle sense; pertaining to the 
sense by which muscular motion, position, or weight are perceived, 

educational Illustration - student has the awareness of the amount 
of energy needed to lift, throw and utilize large and small 
muscles. 

Associational Processes - those processes formed by a combination of the above, 
usually an input from one sense modality and a corresponding output from another. 
These may take the form of visual-vocal, auditory-motor, auditory-vocai., 
visual-audltory-motor , visual motor. These processes are involved in every day 
classroom experiences and involve the integration of various forms of stimuli to 



o 
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to produce a number of verbal or non-verbal outputs. 



Additional terms 
problems : 
dlstractablllty - 



soirietimes used as dGGcriptors oi childrt'n and tlieir learninfj 



the tendency for attention to be drawn to extraneous or 



unessential stimuli. 



perseveration 



hyperact ivlty 
dissociation 



— the inability to shift with ease from one concept to another, 
or the continuation of a task long after a reasonable time. 

” seemingly uncontrolled, excessive activity and surplus energy. 

- the inability to see things as a whole, tendency to respond ro 
stimulus in terras of parts and details. 
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Fromi Dan Solvay 
To : Marty Miller 



Marty, 

Enclosed are the psychologicals you requested, I’ve 
just completed the last one. I would be interested in discussing 
these children with you very soon. In the meantime there are a 
nimiber of Informal tests that you can administer in your classroom 
in a short period of time. These would include a Frostig, Bender 
or Purdue. If you don't have these materials, please stop in the 
office for theras As far as I can see the Purdue would be espr'cially 



I have Included a booklet that was given to me at a 
recent conference. This may be of some help to you as you plan 
a program for these boys, I’m glad to see that you are checking 
an possible sources of information. 




r:^ 




Dan 



PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT 
(Confidential) 
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Name* Art Lane Birthdatc: August l8, 

School! Bennett 
Referral: Mai’ty Miller 

Date of EKam: February 18^, 



Age; 8 yrS; 6 mos. 

Grade; 3 

Bbraminer • Daniel Solvay 



Reason for Referral : 

Art has difficulty with basic second grade skills even though he is eight 
years old and in the third grade. His main problem is reading. He sometimes 
writes backwards and is still printing. 

Techniques Utilized ; 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
Bender-Ge.- talt 



Test Results; 


Verbal Subtests 




WIBC; 


Information 


9 




Comprehension 


10 




Arithmetic 


8 




Similarities 


11 




Vocabulary 


9 




(Digit Span) 


9 


Verbal 


IQ 105 




Perforr 


aance IQ 82 




Fall Scale IQ 94 





ITPA ; Auditory-Vocal Automatic 
Visual Decoding 
Motor Encoding 
Auditory-Vocal Association 
Visual-Motor Sequencing 
Vocal Encoding 
Auditory-Vocal Sequencing 
Visual-Motor Association 
Auditory Decoding 



Performance Subtests 



Picture Compietion 6 
Picture Arrangement 10 
Block Design 6 
Object Assembly 9 
Coding 7 



Language Age 
9-0 

7- 6 

8 - 6 
8-6 

7- 6 
9-0 

8 - 6 
8-0 
8-6 



Interpretation : 

Art’s performance on the WISC reflects his extreme difficulty with tasks 
involving visual-perception. While his Verbal Subtests appear average (with the 
exception of Arithmetic)^ his Performance Subtests are well below the average 
range. The only exception came in Picture Arrangement^ which is a function of 
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Art Lane 



Interpretation cont. 

his ability to think in a sequential manner. He experienced great diffic^alty with 
the sub-test involving the ability to reproduce a visual pattern (thru arranging 
blocks), and in finding the missing component in a picture. He also did poorly 
in copying symbols. 

On the Bender-Gestalt j a test requiring him to copy forms, he scored 
9 errors. This is significantly poorer than the expected score of 1.7 for his 
age. His errors included mlshapen angles, failure to integrate shapes, and 
rotation of figui’es. 

The ITPA performance reflecced more of his problems in visual perception. 
He did poorly in areas involving the ability to understand what he sees, that is, 
picture identification and in areas involving the ability to correctly reproduce 
a sequence of sjanbols previously seen. His apparent strengths lie in auditory 
memory and the use of spoken words in meaningful ways. 

Conclusions and Recommen dations i 

Art's intellectual potential lies within the average -normal range. There 
was some discrepency between his verbal and performance abilities, with the verbal 
areas showing more strengths than the performance areas. Art's disability seems 
to be one of a visual nature. Specifically, he has difficulty interpreting visual 
symbols meaningfully and in reproducing visual symbols in a relevant way. 

Training in visual perception is reconmended. Especially relevant would 
be tasks involving copying forms and tracing. Effective use should be made of his 
strengths in auditory perception and expressive languages (build up his msual 
perceptual deficits.) 





MARIAME FROSTIG DEVELOmENTAL TEST OF VISUAL PH^CEPTION 



.s test focuses on the five visual perceptual abilities that ceem to 
have the greatest relevance to acaderiiic developnient • The raw scores are converted 
to age equivalent scoi’es Indicating the chronological age a child has reached. These 
scores may be compared to the child's chronological age as a means of comparison. A 
total score is converted to a score Indicating the child's Perceptual Quotient with 
100 being the mean. This score Is useful in determining the child's ability to 
integrate and respond to visuali stimuli. 



Test I. . . . . Visual motor coordination is the ability to coordinate vision with movement 
of the^¥ody or with movements of parts of the body. A low score would 
indicate that a child is unable to ef’fect a sm. uth coordination betv;een 
visual and motor activities. 

Test II Figure ground relationship is the ability to select a particular stimulus 

from a mass of incoming s^timull and shift attention to another stimulus 
when necessary. A lovr score would Indicate that a child is unable to select 
out a particular figure ^ letter or word from extranious background stimuli 
and thus he v/ould be unable to follow a reading lesson or would skip 
sections of work. 

Test III. . . Perceptual Constancy is the ability to perceive an object as possessing 
invar lent properties^ such as shape, position and size in spite of the 
variability of the impression of the sensory surface. A low score would 
Indicate that a child is unable to transfer his image of a shape from one 
media to another, tnus learning to read or work with symbols is difficult. 

Test rv. ... Position in space may be defined as perception of the relationship of an 
object t^ the observer. This Includes body image, body schema and body 
concept. A low score would mean the child has difficulty in perceiving 
the proper position of letters such as b and d or words such as NO or ON, 
thus reading, spelling and arithmetic would be extremely difficult. 

Test V. ... . Spatial relationship s is the ability of an observer to perceive the position 
of two or more objects in relation to himself and in relation to each other. 

A low score would indicate that the child is having problems in the proper 
perception of the sequence of letters in a word or other sequences of problem 
solving. 
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PURDUE PERCEPTUAL MOTOR SURVEY scoring 

V/alklng Board 

Task indicators---Device for measuriiig dynamic balance; can the child use both 





sides of his body in balancing; are appropriate muscle groups 
brought into action when he r ■‘aced with losing his balance; 
has he developed postural fl lity to meet new situations 

requiring balance to transfer ius prior learning in this area 
from a specific situation to another similar situatioru 


scoring : 




forward 4. 


If the ciiild walks easily and maintains balance throughout 


3 . 

2. 


If the child has difficulty, but is able to regain balance each time 
If the child steps off the board more than once, pauses frequently or 


1. 


has difficulty regaining balance 

If the child can't perform or l/4 of his performance is out of balance 


backward 4. 


If the child walks easily and niaintains balance throughout i-rlthout 
looking behind 


3 . 


same as forward 


2. 


If the child steps off the board more than tmce, if he pauses 
frequently 


1, 


same as forward 



sidewise 4. If the child walks easily in either direction 

3 , same as forward 
2 , same as forward 



1. 


If he can't perform, if the performance in one direction is better 
than the other, (indicates difficulty) 


Jumping 





Task indicators Helpful in detecting children with laterality, body image, rhythm 



0 

ERLC 


or neuromuscular control problems. Task A is to test bilateral 
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Jumping cont. 

activities, task B and C unilateral activities, task D, E and 
F are for alternating tasks in a regular pattern anu finally tasks 
G and II are for irregular patterns. 



scoring: 

The same for all tasks. 



4 . If the child performs all tasks easily 

3. If the child can alternate sides symmetrically (A thru P) 

2. If the child can hop on either foot at will (A thru E) adequately 
1. If the child can only perform symnetrically (fewer than five 
tasks performed adequately) 



Factors to be observed and considered. 



A, Can the child use both sides of his body in bilateral activity? 



B. Can he shift from one side to the other in a smooth fashion? 



C. Is the postural shift from one side to the other accon^lished as two 
separate performances? Is there a temporal lag evident? 

D. Can the child sustain regular and irregular patterns which demonstrate 
rhythiaic and coordinated control? 



Angels -In-The" Snow 

Task indicators Useful in detecting problems in neuromuscular differentiation 

and specific problems with right and left- sidedness. 



scoring: 

The same for all tasks. 



er|c 



4 . If the child performs adequately for all tasks 

3* If the child shows only slight hesitancy in some patterns or if he 

shows restricted movement or overflow which is corrected in one repetition 
2, If the child shows marked hesitancy in beginning the movements or if 
he can’t correct with one repetition of the instruction 

1 
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Walking Board; ■ 
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